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HOW SHALL WE PUNISH 
OUR CHILDREN? 








T HAS 
that 
child 


ment 


been well said 


‘the who frees a 


from the punish- 
robs 
Let 


the subject 


he deserves 
him of his rights.’’ 
us consider 
under two divisions,— 
(1) the aim of punishment, (2) ‘he method of punish- 


ment. 


What is Punishment For ? 

1. Zhe aim. Many of the mistakes made in the 
punishment of children arise from a lack of clearness 
of its purpose. We hear much in these days about 
parental authority, its lack, etc., and it may be well 
to rcinark at the outset that it is not more parental 
control that is needed, but rather more self-control on 
the part of the child. In many cases there is far too 
much parental authority, and much of it does harm 
becuuse it is not of the right sort. Parental control 
of the right kind soon brings about self-control on 


the part of the child. ‘Better is he that ruleth 


’ 


his 
spirit than he that taketh a city’’ should always be the 
parent's maxim, for himself as well as for the child, 
and his chief aim should be to develop self-control 


rather than to cultivate obedience to parents as such. 
An Object Lesson in Self-Control 

To 
reading a book on Sunday which her parents preferred 
The 


father was sitting near, and it would 


iliustrate: A child twelve years of age was 


she should not read on that day. 


have been an easy matter for him to 
have told the child to put the book 
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his. Here again the thoughtless parent would have 
missed the chance for developing self-control, and, 
by the gratification of his love of being obeyed, 
said to the child, ‘*‘No; 
Sunday, don't read it.’’ 


it is not a good book for 
This father, however, knew 
that child training means more than simple obedi- 
to that 
far harder lesson, and one that lasted much longer, 


ence parents. He knew self-control was a 


and at every wise opportunity sought to develop self, 
rather than parental, control. 
tunity. 


Here was his oppor- 
The very fact that the child passed the book 
over, with the words, ** Papa, may I read this book 
to-day ?’’ showed a spirit of harmony between parent 
and child which was opportune for the inculcating of 
the more difficult lesson. ‘*Why do you ask me?’’ 
slowly and thoughtfully he said. 
best about it. 


‘“‘Do as you think 
Speak to your heavenly Father, and, 


if he says ‘ Read it,” why, do so ; 


but, if conscience 


says ‘No,’ why, of course, you will not,—will you ?’’ 


How Will She Decide ? 

It was a hard test for the child. She was within 
thirty pages of the end of a very interesting story. 
Thirty minutes more, and it would have been fin- 
ished. The desire of the heart would say to her, as 
it had often said to her father, I have no doubt, ‘It 
won't take long to finish it, and you can be very good 
The 


one 


for the rest of the afternoon to make up for it."’ 


victory was not won without a struggle. Now 


to be 


winning, and now the other. 


side seemed 


The father watched and the father prayed. He was 
sure each victory would help his child to win another, 
and it was important that she should win this one. He 
well knew that all through life such battles must be 
fought, and either lost or won, and so he prayed. 
Presently the book was laid down, and the father 
And 
as quietly came the answer, ‘‘ Not to-day, papa."’ 
And the question is, Which is the better, control by 
the parent, or self-control by the child ? 


quietly asked, ‘*Are you not going to read it ?"’ 


Guarding the Child’s Rights 
This is the point : How far should parental control 
extend? When a parent makes his child do right, he 
scores one, but when he gets him to want to do right 
he scores one hundred. When we compel our child to 
do right, we are doing something, but, comparatively 
speaking, not much ; when we get our child to want 
What 
control? Has a parent the right to 
All will say No. 
No. 


for example, to beat a child black and blue? 


to do right, we do many times more. 
limitations of 
kill a child ? 


right to injure a child ? 


are the 


Has the parent the 
Has a parent the right, 
No. 
Well, how far does his authority extend? To what 
extent may he punish the child,—whcn must he stop ? 
These questions all arise from a misconception of a 
parent's true place. Has a parent the right, for ex- 
ample, to make the child hold knife and 
fork at the table just as he wants him 


to? Are not his rights limited here ? 





away. She would have obeyed imme- 


of 


incul- 


diately. I suppose with each act 


obedience he would have been 
cating the habit of obeying. The father 
thought, however, that there was a bet- 
ter way, and the question is, Was he 
right? He looked at the book 


gestively several times, and the child, 


sug- 


observing the glances, was led to hand 
the book to him, and ask, ‘* Papa, may 
I read this book to-day ?"’ One victory 
had been gained, but not all. To have 
bidden her in an arbitrary fashion to put 
been 


the book down, would have 





the 
quickest way, but it never would have 
opened the opportunity which now was 
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How command 


How 
these self-loving hearts of ours delight 
in being obeyed ! 


we parents love to 


What a genius we have for it! 


How many of oui 
children are being driven from hear 
and home because of our beloved desir« 
to control ! 

But should I not insist on my child’s 
doing what I bid him ? But 
remember that there is great danger in 


Perhaps. 





insisting. We who are old do not like 
to have people insist that we do things. 
All the will that is in us rises in rebel- 
lion against such insistence. 
child. The wise parent is the one who, 


rather than seeking to make the child 


So with a 


hold his knife and fork as he wishes him 
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to, aims by suggestion, by the power of imitation, by 
‘* precept upon precept,’’ by an ideal life, to get the 
child 4o want to do it. This is the parent's truest 
work. Happy is the father, happy is the mother, who 
discerns the difference, and makes self-control on the 
part of the child, rather than parental control, the aim 
in child training. 
How, Then, Shall We Punish ? 
2. The method of punishment. 
suggestions. 
(1.) Punish. 
who spares the rod spoils the child.’’ 


Here are some 


Follow the Bible injunction, ‘‘ He 
Observe, the 
wise man does not say what kind of a rodtouse. He 
does not even suggest which it should be, the birch 
rod or the leather strap. The rod, of course, means 
punishment. Spare the punishment and we spoil the 
child. As nearly as possible, have the children agree 
to the rules which are made. If bedtime is to be at 
eight o'clock, get them to agree to that ; but if there 
is a very strong, and perhaps reasonable, objection on 
their part, you may have to compromise with them a 
little. Five minutes added to the child’s hour of 
When the 


Make the rules 


going to bed means a great deal to him. 
rule is made, however, stick to it. 
agreeable as nearly as possible, but, when made, be sure 
that they are carried out. When rules which have 
been agreed on are broken, never omit punishment. 
(2.) Always punish in love. Never punish when 
you are in anger. Remember that 
naturally these power-loving disposi- 
tions of ours delight to command. It 
is one thing to punish, it is another 


thing to punish in the proper spirit. 
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throwing them. Now suppose you make about a 
hundred, and pile them up on your desk.’’ The boy 
began the task, evidently thinking that he was going 
to have some fun over it; but, before he got to his 
hundredth ball, he found he was doing more than he 
had bargained for. When he had finished them, she 
said, ‘‘ Now, Frank, suppose you fire them all about 
the room.'’ And he did so. 


think you had better pick them up again.’’ And, by 


‘« Now," she said, ‘‘I 


the time he had hunted and found the hundredth one, 





and she was particular about the number,—he was 
pretty tired of spit-balls. After they were all piled 
up, she said to him with a smile, ‘‘ Frank, don’t you 
think you have had enough spit-balls for a while ?”’ 
The look on his face showed that he had, and she 
bade him a pleasant ‘‘Good-afternoon,’’ and _ let 
him go. 

Observe, first, she punished him ; Second, she pun- 
ished him in love; third, she did not punish him 
arbitrarily, but retributively. 


Drawing the Child Closer to You 

It should be remarked that that teacher might have 
administered this same punishment and have done 
harm rather than good—have made the boy an enemy 
rather than by the punishment increasing his friend- 
ship for her. There is as much in the spirit of the 
punishment as there is in the punishment itself. 
There- 


Love awakens love. Anger awakens anger. 





It is one thing to punish, it is another 
thing to punish in love. Much pun- 
ishment is revenge, not punishment. 
Whenever the spirit of self enters into 
the punishment of a child, there is 
harm done. Therefore always punish 
in love. Many a boy has been driven 
from his father’s heart and home, not 
because the father had punished him, 
but because of the spirit that was be- 
hind that punishment. 
Try to Follow God’s Method 

(3.) Never impose your personality. 
Never, if possible, impose your person- 
ality in the punishment of the child. 





God never does when he punishes us. 
He who sits in the draft suffers from 
the cold. He who puts his hand in 
the fire is burned. As nearly as pos- 
sible copy God's method of punish- 
ment. There are times when the rod 
may have to be used, when one’s personality must be 
imposed, particularly with a young child, but the less 
frequently the better. 


An Example of Retributive Punishment 

(4.) Never punish arbitrarily, but always retribu- 
tively. What is the difference between an arbitrary 
and a retributive punishment. Here isa boy. He 
has carelessly spilled water on the floor. His mother 
wipes up the water, and takes the stick to the boy. 
That is arbitrary punishment. Here isa boy. He 
has carelessly spilled water on the floor. His mother 
bids him wipe up what he has spilled. That is re- 
tributive punishment. I have heard of a day-school 
teacher who punished a boy for throwing ‘‘ spit-balls "’ 
about the schoolroom. She kept him after school, 
and, without any anger being displayed, punished 
the boy,—punished him in love, and punished him 
~etributively. She did not want to lose his friend- 
ship, and yet she wanted to punish him. She knew that 
much depended upon her manner as well as the form 
in which the punishment was administered. There- 
fore she said to him in a semi-playful manner, ‘* Frank, 


you seem to be very fond of making spit-balls and 
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fore use the punishment, both form and spirit, in 
such a manner as will, instead of driving the child 
away, bring him closer to your heart. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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Prison Problems 
By Carl Kelsey 


N MANY churches the 27th of this month will be 

observed as ‘‘ Prison Sunday.’’ The churches 
stand for the unity of society, for the principle that 
men are their brothers’ keepers. How appropriate, 
then, that one Sunday be set apart for the discussion 
of questions affecting the welfare of the eighty thou- 
sand or more prisoners of this country ! 

Whether eighty thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren are to be supported in costly institutions at 
enormous expense or become useful and independent 
citizens is a tremendously important question, not 
merely to them, but to the rest of us. Realization of 
its importance has been growing for a century. Many 
changes in the treatment of the criminal have been 
introduced. Time was when emphasis was laid upon 
the ¢rime. The graver the crime the worse the 
criminal. 

Now the object of punishment is twofold,—for the 
protection of society and for the correction of the evil- 
doer. In older days the welfare of the 
criminal counted for practically noth- 
ing. If the offense was great, the pun- 
ishment was great. It was thought, 
too, that severe punishment would deter 
others from the commission of crime. 
Thus, capital punishment was once in- 
flicted for very petty offenses. This 
day is passing rapidly, though most of 
our laws are still on the punitive basis. 
The doer, not the deed, is now the 
central point. Brutal and cruel pun- 
ishments are seen to react on society, 
while fear of punishment seldom pre- 
vents crime. Barbarous punishments 
neither benefit the criminal nor fill him 
with respect for law and order. Nor is 
punishment really efficacious unless it 
impels the recipient to mend his ways. 
The common punishment to-day is im- 
prisonment. That this alone does not 
accomplish the desired result is clear. 


Careful men have estimated that forty 











Man reaps and sells. The stubby field 
Is left behind. The bounteous yield 
Of grain and fruit is to the market brought. 
Man reckons now with fellow-man, 
And goods and prices each must scan, 
While busy trade absorbs the human thought. 


But Nature too assumes a change, 
And runs her wardrobe through the range 
Of reds and yellows, beautiful and proud; 
Resolved, e’en as she casts her green, 
To revel in the golden sheen 
Of autumn glory, e’er she dons her shroud. 


And God,—does he the seasons heed, 
As on in ceaseless change they speed ? 
He is the same, his ‘‘ years shall have no end.”’ 
Yet not one toiler’s garnered sheaf, 
Not even one October leaf, 
But in his mighty, loving plan doth blend. 





For those who scorn the warning tone,— 
** The harvest past, the summer gone, 
And we not saved!” shall be their endless cry. 
For those who know the Christ above, 
The changeless Christ of life and love, 
The fading years but hasten victory. 


per cent of discharged prisoners return 
to crime. The effort is now to re- 
form the prisoner. Reformation is a 
slow process, One man may alter in a few months ; 
another, only after years of patient training. The cus- 
tom has been to commit men for a definite period of 
time. No one expects reform in ten or thirty days. 
Then why commit a man for such a period, if refor- 
mation is the desired goal? To meet this the in- 
determinate sentence is being introduced, though the 
laws still establish a maximum limit to the imprison- 
ment. 

Yet a further step is being taken in seeking to pre- 
vent the making of criminals by giving proper atten- 
tion to the children. Neglected children are cared 
for ; those under bad surroundings are removed ; spe- 
cial courts are being established, with agents to make 
investigations and take oversight of children. For 
those who are wayward, institutions are founded in 
Children are sent 
hither that they may be trained, and then placed in 
homes, to become useful members of society, the in- 
stitution meantime maintaining supervision over them. 


which the régime is educational. 





Editor’s Note.—The ‘‘ Little Mother"’ to twenty thousand 
prisoners, Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, is to tell next year, 
in these columns, some of the life stories and incidents of her 
soul-saving work among prisoners, and Mr. Kelsey will write 
later on ** Caring for Children in the Criminal Courts."’ 
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The results are amply justifying the method. These 
juvenile reformatories number about seventy. 

The character of the prisons varies greatly. Wide 
differences in structure and method are to be found. 
Often the newer states have the best, having learned 
from the experience of predecessors. State institu- 
tions are usually far superior to those under local con- 
trol. 

In every town or village there is a lock-up, or cala- 
boose, used for the temporary detention of arrested 
persons. In larger towns the lock-ups are connected 
with the police stations, being situated, frequently, in 
the basement, where sanitary conditions are bad, while 
rats and lesser game abound. ‘These lock-ups are 
indispensable, but the public conscience must be 
aroused as to their general condition. 

The cities have usually jails or houses of correction. 
In country regions there is a county jail located at the 
county seat. To these are sent those sentenced for 
short terms. Here are to be found the lowest class of 
vagrants. Alas! only too often boys are sent to these 
institutions. The influence of the vile company upon 
the child can be imagined. The number of inmates 
in a county jail is generally small. Work is seldom 
provided, and the inmates are left in idleness. Sani- 
tary conditions are poor, and decency itself is at times 
outraged by lack of proper separation of sexes. They 
form to-day the plague spot of dur prison system. 
Says Dr. F. H. Wines : 


badly planned and badly built, 


‘« The majority of them are 
—cellars under the 
court house, or, if not, they are apt to be dark, foul, 
cold in winter, hot in summer, destitute of suitable 
sewerage and water supply, cramped, unhealthy, and so 
arranged that two or more prisoners occupy a com- 
mon compartment. They are insecure, and escapes 
are frequent. They are nurseries of crime and of 
vice, plague spots, which demand complete suppres- 
sion."" 

The reformatories for young men (and women) rep- 
resent the new era in penology. They stand for 
careful classification ; for constant occupation, which 
shall be educational, as well as remunerative to the 
state ; for intellectual development through systematic 
instruction of mind and hand. ‘The term of confine- 
ment depends largely upon the behavior and progress 
of the inmate. Every incentive is offered to get him 
to adjust himself to normal ways of life. Trade in- 
struction is given. Ina word, the object is not only 
to make the man good, but good for something. 
When the managers are satisfied that the inmate is 
ready for outside life, a situation is found, and he is 
released on parole, subject to recall if his conduct 
is not satisfactory. 

The penitentiaries, of which one or more are to be 
found in each state, are reserved for those sentenced 
for longer terms. They are largely punitive in char- 
acter, though the success of the reformatories is 
gradually modifying them. The Eastern Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania stands alone in its class in America. 
In principle, each inmate has a cell to himself in which 
he lives, eating, working, sleeping, out of touch with 
other inmates, and taking his recreation alone in a 
walled court. Lately the institution has been over- 
crowded, and many cells contain two men. 

The second type is prevalent. The men work in 
common, but are confined in separate cells at night. 

The third type, known as the convict-lease system, 
is found in most of the Southern states. The men 
are leased out to contractors, and are kept in camps 
or stockades. 

Religious services are maintained at most of the 
institutions, either by resident chaplains or visiting 
clergymen. Local churches conduct Sunday-schools, 
and even Young Men's Christian Associations and 
Christian Endeavor Societies are to be found. 

We cannot now discuss the details of prison man- 
agement, nor need we try to decide the vexed ques- 


tion as to the existence of a criminal class; nor to 
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determine whether crime is decreasing or increasing, 
or whether study will some time reveal that society 
contains about a certain per cent who fail to keep up 
and become anti-social ; nor need we discuss the 
vast questions of expense, proper methods of labor, 
and the like. We are confronted with an army of 
over eighty thousand prisoners,—men, women, and 
children, iet us remember, —whose impulses are much 
like our own. Some are deliberate wrong-doers, 
others are imprisoned because of inherent defects. 
Some because of faulty training, others because of no 
training. Some because of inability to adapt them- 
selves to changing economic conditions ; others, 
perchance, because society, of which you and I are 


members, has neglected them, and left them the prey 


ad 
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of the vile and vicious,—eighty thousand who, what- 
ever the cause of their present position, need our 
help. What shall we de ? 

Those who desire facts and information about this 
great subject, for use in connection with the observan« 
of ‘* Prison Sunday,’’ or otherwise, may correspond 
with any of the following: C. L. Stonaker, Denv« 
Colorado ; Michel Heymann, New Orleans, Louisi 
ana; H. H. Hart, Unity Building, Chicago, Illinoi 
Central Howard Association, Unity Building, Chicago, 
Illinois ; Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield, Ohio ; J. L 
Milligan, Secretary National Prison Associ .rtion, All 
gheny, Pennsylvania ; F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mas 
sachusetts. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


‘<p 














Making the Sunday-School Library a Success 
By Elizabeth L. Foote 


Librarian in the New York Public Library, Author of ‘‘ The Librarian of the Sunday-School ”’ 


HAT to do with the Sunday-school library is 

one of the real problems in Sunday-school 

work to-day. Almost invariably the library is there 

in some shape, but there are those who think that 

time, money, and labor are but thrown away in any 

attempt to use it. The question demands considera- 
tion. 

Let us assume to begin with that the church has 
not outgrown the Sunday-school library ; that, not- 
withstanding the cheapness of books, the freedom of 
public libraries, and the plenitude of reading-matter, 
the library has its work to do within the church. 
What, then, is the matter, that it is frequently spoken 
of so disrespectfully, and the term ‘‘ Sunday-school 
library book"' is used with a contemptuous sneer as 


synonymous with literary trash ? 


Where Reform Must Begin 

Here is a true picture. The small boys are com- 
plaining that there are no good books in the library ; 
they have read everything there, and there hasn't 
been anything new in two years. The complaint 
comes to the library committee, and an order is sent 
to the publisher for a hundred and fifty new books, 
from which to select a hundred at a total cost of fifty 
dollars. The result is foreordained. The committee 
spend a few breathless days looking over the books 
sent on approval, Perhaps some members chosen 
for their excellent literary taste, but unfortunately in 
the minority, venture to criticise the character of the 
lot. Their remonstrance is drowned in, ‘‘ Well, we 
have only fifty dollars, and there are two hundred 
children clamoring for books. What are you going 
to do ?"’ 

The reform must begin on the side of the Sunday- 
school. It is unfortunately true that the class of poor 
Sunday-school library books is not yet extinct. So 
long as such books are selected from a miscellaneous 
lot sent by the publishers at so much a ton, the pub- 
lishers will continue to cater to such demand. 

And why should there not be reform? In the de- 
velopment of higher standards of literature and clearer 


ethical teaching, in the consequent advancement of 

Editor’s Note.—With this article Miss Foote begins a series 
of unusual interest and practical suggestiveness on the Sun- 
day-school library. She writes out of long experience in both 
public library and Sunday-school library work. Other arti- 
cles in the series will follow from time to time. 





library ideals, why should not the Sunday-school 
library keep pace with the progress of the world ? 
Sunday-school and library workers are, indeed, awak- 
ing to realize the need and the opportunity in this 
work. Professional librarians are turning their at- 
tention to the methods of managing the library, 
believing that much good may be accomplished by 
adapting some of the principles governing the man- 
agement of public libraries. Moreover, in the selec- 
tion of books several committees have for some years 
been doing excellent work in reading books for Sun- 
day-school libraries and printing lists with descriptive 
notes, maintaining a comparatively high literary stand- 
ard. And many individual schools have been for 
some time selecting from the best in literature for 
their libraries, and printing catalogs that are a credit 
to the librarians or committees in charge. ‘The reform 
has begun, and schools are swinging into line. 


A Capable Librarian the First Step 

The first progressive step for the individual library, 
even before the selection of the committee, is the ap- 
pointment of a suitable person to be responsible for 
the entire working of the library. He must be re- 
sponsible directly and only to the governing board of 
the school for the selection of books, the rules of cir- 
culation, and enforcement thereof ; for conduct of 
attendants, for records and statistics, and for regular 
reports on the use of the library. This responsible 
person must of be the young man whose sole rec- 
ommendation is the fact that he thinks he is too old 
to go to Sunday-school. He must be one of educa- 
tion, good judgment, and clear thought. He should 
not be so independent in his self-confidence that he 
will not consult the experiences of others in the same 
line of work and profit by them ; at the same time he 
should be so enthusiastically interested in his own 
work that he will have new ideas of his own to con- 
tribute to the profession. 

The librarian will need the assistance of the library 
committee, but he should not be subject to the com- 
mittee, and therefore should not be appointed by it. 
He should receive his office either by election or by 
appointment from the superintendent. If the super- 
intendent is made responsible for the selection of the 


librarian, the teachers may choose the committee 
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from their own number, or vice versa. The librarian 
should be allowed to appoint his own attendants in 
the library with the advice and consent of the super- 
intendent, and should have a voice in all decisions 
regarding the policy of the library. This means that 
the committee will be consulted on all important 
questions, and will render the librarian any assistance 
he may need, but their chief duty will be to aid him 
in the selection of books. In this a majority of their 
number will have a veto over his selection, but his 
vote alone may be a veto over any selection of theirs. 


How Should the Books be Chosen ? 


In the choice of books several principles should be 
regarded. First, the scope of the library,—that is, 
the classes of books to be included, such as history, 
literature, science, travel, and other subjects, as well 
as religion, the lives of religious leaders, church his- 
tory, and stories. Second, the balance of the library, 
—that is, the proportion of each class to the whole. 
Third, the method of selection, which should be from 
good book-lists, of which there is no lack to-day ; 
and every book should be separately considered with 
reference to the particular library in question. This 
latter is an important principle, not to be lightly re- 
garded. Take no general recommendation. Read 
with your own school in mind. To avoid hasty de- 
cisions, and, further, to insure the best selections, it 
is well to have a large list of approved books from 
which to select, from time to time, those most desira- 
ble for immediate purchase. 

Further principles governing the selection of books 
relate to the character of the book itself. First, the 
moral tone of the work should be considered. It 
need not be of pronounced religious tendency, but it 
should carry a lesson of helpfulness to character 
growth. Then the literary value,—and here is the 
danger of carelessness, especially in the stories, so 
many of which are written purposely for the Sunday- 
school library. The literary standard must be high, 
for the Sunday-school must not cultivate in the child 
a lower taste than that of which he is capable. On 
the contrary, it is a part of a spiritual education to 
foster a taste for the best in literature. The disregard 
of this principle is what has brought opprobrium 
upon Sunday-school library literature in general. 
There should be no class of literature which can be 
known as Sunday-school library literature. Every 
class may be represented there. We do not speak of 
‘* public library books,’’ or ‘* private library books,’’ 
to designate their character. The same book should 
be equally at home in any well-selected general 
library, be it private, public, society, or Sunday- 
school 

Finally, the books must be interesting, and adapted 
to the constituency, or they will lie idle on the shelves. 
But the authority of the writer must also be consid- 
cred. For instance, a popular history of an interest- 
ing period may be well written and entertaining, but 
if the author has written with a decided bias, and has 
been too careless of his facts, he has presented an 
incorrect view of the period. In the case of historical 
fiction this is understood, and may be forgiven him. 

With these principles to govern the selection of 
books, with the wise librarian and sympathetic com- 
mittee above described to carry on the work, there is 
no reason why a Sunday-school library may not be- 
come a strong factor for good in a church organization. 

New York CIty. 
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A Novel Praise Service 

It is not always an easy matter to select hymns 
for Sunday-school service. The superintendent of the 
Edwards Church school of Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, recognizing this, gave notice, at the close of 
school one Sunday, of a praise service to be held 
at the opening of the school the following week, 
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and each member of the school was asked to write 
the number of his favorite hymn on the slip of paper 
previously supplied, and deposit it in one of the col- 
lection plates placed near the door. A committee of 
three from the Sunday-school choir was appointed to 
sort the slips, and report the five most popular 
hymns, and the number of Votes cast for each. Great 
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interest was aroused among the scholars, and for a 
few moments after closing the hymn-books were well 
studied. One little boy stopped the superintendent 
on the street the next day, so anxious was he to know 
if his favorite hymn was to be sung. The praise ser- 
vice was a success, for every one helped select the 
hymns, and sang heartily. 

















Babe’s Birthday: What Really Happened 


By Vincent Van Marter Beede 


N THE morning of her sixth birthday, Babe 
was up early; little people often are, on 
birthdays and Christmases and Fourth of Julys. But 
she was not up so early as the loving neighbors, — 
dear old ladies !—who covered her breakfast plate 
with glowing bunches of nasturtiums and sweet peas. 
The flowers—Babe’s best-loved ones—were fastened 
by ribbons to a box of paper animals ‘‘that would 
** as Babe said. 

‘©O mama, mama!”’ she exclaimed, her face hid- 
den in the flowers. ‘‘ The nasturtiums are so lovely 
I don’t know whether to eat or smell them.”’ 

After breakfast, she made a Noah's ark of books, 
and arranged her paper animals in a neat two-by-two 
procession. 


really stand up, 


‘¢ Babe,’’ called mama, ‘‘ will you please look for 
my scissors in the upper bureau drawer ?"’ 

Babe found, not only scissors, but a delightful 
something wrapped in tissue paper, and tied with 
yellow baby ribbon. 

‘*I] guess I'll take it to Tante,’’ she whispered. 
‘She'll know what it is. What if it should be 
for me !"' 

Tante told the round eager eyes that it was a 
birthday gift. ‘‘And if you see anything else,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘ looking new and nice, and tied with yel- 
low baby ribbon, you may be pretty sure it's for you."’ 

The first present was a bottle of perfume from 
Tante. Perfume spills so very easily, you know. 
Brother called Babe ‘‘ Crushed Violet’’ for the rest 
of the day. You can guess why. 

Every one in the house had errands for Babe to 
do. Sister Aimée wanted a nut-pick from the china 
closet, and lying next the silverware was a box of 
soap-bubble pipes,—brown ones, white ones, and 
two painted in red-white-and-blue stripes by Aimée’s 
own hands. 

‘‘When you blow bubbles,’’ explained Aimée, 
‘* you can see all the colors of our flag in the bubbles 
and the pipe too.’’ 

In the ‘‘ snuggery,’’ a sunny seat at the bottom of 
the staircase, where Babe loved to curl up for a sun- 
bath, sat—‘‘ O-o-oh !"’ went every bit of the little 
girl's breath in wonder—sat a rag doll as large as her- 
self, wearing her very own clothes, —shoes, stockings, 
and all! The new doll was sitting stiff and solemn 
in a patch of sunlight, her eyes, painted by Tante, 
staring straight into her mother's. <A few minutes 
later, brother came upon the pair sitting side by side 
in the hammock, their arms about each other's necks, 
their legs swinging in time, Annalena’s for all the 
world as real-looking as Babe's. 

A gift of money, for Babe to use at Christmas time, 


was wrapped in a piece of birch-bark, on which Tante 
had written : 
‘* Where is our Baby? Gone away. 
Another one has come to stay : 
Lilian, six years old to-day.”’ 
We went on calling her Babe, even if she was six 
years old. 
‘Now for the birthday party,’ 
lunch. 


said mama after 


It was a warm, sunny day,—the third day of Oc- 
tober, too. At Hideaway the mountains are green 
and sighing in summer, bright-colored and rustling in 
the autumn. Where the party walked were fields 
dotted with balsam trees, that looked, a little way off, 
like the toy-village kind. Then there were plenty of 
pretty gray rocks, meant especially for tired children to 
rest upon. Across the valley were meadows sprinkled 
with golden rod and purple asters, and a road wound 
like a huge angle-worm up the blue mountain beyond. 
Who could help being happy on such a day, in such 
a place? And who can be happier than a birthday 
child ? 

‘Table Rock’’ was what Hideaway'children called 
it, and to-night a pink cloth was spread upon it. 
While mama was unpacking the goodies and chafing- 
dish, Tante Aimée, Babe, and brother gathered orange- 
colored mushroms from beneath the balsam-trees. 
Did you ever eat mushrooms stewed with milk in a 
chafing-dish by mama? Then you don't know what 
you have missed. 

Babe's eyes were as sharp as brother's, and between 
them they brought home three handfuls of the dain- 
ties. If you had popped some of them in your mouth 
with your eyes closed, you would have supposed you 
were eating lamb. Tante, whose other name was 
Aunt May, stuffed dates with walnut-meats, and when 
these were eaten, mama brought from a box—the cake. 
Babe threw herself down and wriggled her arms and 
legs at sight of it. And no wonder. It was all white, 
with six marshmallows bordering it, in place of can- 
dles, which would not have stayed alight. 

There were six kisses all around for the birthday 
maid. Then the ‘party'’ went home through the 
balsams and grasses, leaving behind them a purple- 
and-gold sunset, made to match the golden-rod and 
asters. 

When Babe was put to bed, tired but happy, one- 
half her pillow was covered by birthday doll number 
two,—this one jointed and squeaky. And in three 
minutes the little girl was sleeping sweetly, the rag 
doll clasped tightly under one arm, the squeaky one 
under the other. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Child Life the Best Life 

A child thinks that the best life possible will 
be when he has grown to be a man. But a man 
ought to think that his best life possible is according 
as he retains his child spirit in advancing years. 
This is a hard saying. It is so now, and it was so 
when Jesus said it, and shocked his disciples by 
saying it. It was when he was asked, ‘*‘ Who then is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven ?’’ that Jesus 
‘*called to him a little child, and set him in the 
midst of them, and said, ... Whosoever . 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same 
is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’’ Who 
is ready to join issue, at this Point, with Jesus ? 
Who is ready to act, at this point, according to 
the teachings of Jesus ? 


— 
Loving and Speaking Love 


The most that God does for us is to love us. 
It is well for us to think of that. God’s chief 
quality, God's chief attribute, is love. The 
Bible, in its varied descriptions of God, does not 
say he is power, or strength, or glory, or blessing, 
or justice, or mercy, or jealousy, even though it 
does say that at times he shows those qualities ; 
but it does say that ‘‘ God is love.’’ All that we 
have from God is a proof that he is love, and that 
he shows love. We ourselves can imitate God 
in his possession and showing of love, and what 
better or greater thing can we do? Our fel- 
lows, our friends, our relatives, our enemies, all 
need love. It is well for us to give them 
this. ‘* Gail Hamilton,’’ who often wrote in a 
rasping and unlovely way, said tenderly of the 
longing of her heart, a longing that every soul 
has, ‘*‘ Love me, and tell me so sometimes.’’ 
Let us all love our fellows, and tell them so some- 
times. There is something God-like in that. 


> 


Blessing of Unanswered Prayers 

How grateful we ought to be that God coes 
not give us everything that we ask for! God is 
too loving and too wise to do that. If every 
prayer of God’s every longing child of his were 
granted, it would be sad indeed for that child. 
It would be the same if it were the prayers of ten 
thousand, or of ten thousand times ten thousand, 
children of God, as if it were the prayer of but a 


single child of God. Prayer has no power to 
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change the character of God, or to lessen his 
wisdom or his love. Let us rejoice in our heart 
of hearts that this is so. Prayer would be a curse, 
rather than a blessing, if this were not so. Chil- 
dren of God just now are asking, all over our 
land, why God did not answer the myriads of 
prayers from his children for the spared life of 
loved President McKinley. Some of these per- 
sons even say that, because of this, they are 
Well, what if 
they do lose faith in prayer? Let them not lose 
faith in God. 


tempted to lose faith in prayer. 


We have no right to have faith in 
prayer, but it is always our right, and a duty, to 
have faith in God. Faith must rest on a person, 
not on a thing, or on a form of words, or on a 
heart longing. God did, in this instance, what he 
in his wiscom and in his love knew that it was 
best to do. Ought not our hearts to overflow 
with gratitude that this isso? What a sad uni- 
verse this would be, what wretched creatures we 
should be, if God answered all our prayers in- 
stead of doing what he knows we should pray for 


x 
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if we could see as he sees! One of our chief 
causes of rejoicing in the next life will be that 
God did not grant some of the things that we 
prayed for most earnestly. Can we doubt that ? 


x 


A Lesson from Noah’s Carpenters 
Helping along a good work is not always a 
specially commendable thing. There must be a 
moral quality in it, a choice, or purpose, of well 
doing. A man deserves no credit for helping a 
neighbor on his way when he really intends to do 
that neighbor harm. Nor does a man deserve 
spiritual approval because he does work on a new 
church, for which he receives full day wages. — Dr. 
Todd used to say that Noah’s carpeuters were no 
better than their neighbors, while they worked 
daily on the place of safety and scoffed at Noah’s 
prophecy and preparations, until the flood came 
and swept them away with those who had not 
been employed as they were. We ought to take 
warning by the lesson of Noah’s carpenters. 


A 


The Heroism of Peace 


EACE is a victory won, not a gift bestowed, 
and its truest symbol is not the olive-branch, 
but the sword,—sleeping in its sheath. It is the 
calm of the mountain height, reached through the 
struggle of a steep ascent ; it is the rest of the bat- 
tle-field, where truth has won its hard-fought fight, 
bleeding at every vein. 
We cannot get it by inheritance or purchase or 


chance. None of us need ever miss it, but we 


must give our best and all, and work at the top of 


our bent to hold it. The peace that is pure calls 
for daring and heroism, and ‘‘ lies beyond the 
line of conflict.’’ 

We are familiar enough with the word itself, 
but too ignorant of its inward make-up and noble 
background. Too often we suppose it to be, as 
Baxter said, ‘‘a mere absence of work, and the 
enjoyment of home and wealth and pleasure.’’ 
We must not, however, forget the Laureate’s sol- 
emn warning : 

‘* Life is not as idle ore, 
But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipped in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shocks of doom.,’’ 


Whether it is a landscape or a life that we 
consider, behind every scene of repose there was 
once a background of struggle and noisy discord. 
Beyond the peaceful views of nature, which rest 
the eye and refresh the mind, are fiery and tur- 
bulent depths whose tumult is now hushed and 
‘* lapt in universal law.’’ ‘The sleeping meadow 
in the distance, the lazy flow of noiseless water, 
the tranquil trees and shrubs, wrapped in the soft 
blue haze of the spring evening, is indeed a rest- 
ful picture. But there is victory in that peace, 
for the trunks and boughs are scarred with storm 
records that tell of battles with winter blasts, and 
beneath the grass are granites once molten with 


volcanic heat, and even the little meadow itself was 


One of the announced series of editorials on ‘‘ Things for 
Young Men to Think About."’ 


sunk in the throes of an earthquake, Beneath this 
scene of stillness sleeps the story of a giant conflict. 

Sometimes, when on the top of a mountain, a 
fresh glimpse is gotten of the truth that something 
must be overcome before peace is enjoyed. ‘The 
noises of the valley do not reach us here ; even 
the lowing of herds and the calling of birds are 
hushed. ‘lhe distant city seems like a fading pic- 
ture, its tongues of trafic dumb, and its streams of 
life are still, Our fret and feverish worry disappear 
in the repose of this quiet spot. But to enjoy that 
serenity, toil and struggle are called for, and often, 
before we reach the summit, we stumble foot-sore, 
breathless and dizzy. The secret of that lofty 
peace is read in the record of the heroic climb. 

But in Christ alone is the meaning of peace 
fully seen, for he brought it to earth and made 
it between man and man. Was it by accident, 
then, that God gave to his great Peacemaker the 
name of a ‘‘warrior’’? For ‘‘ Jesus’’ first meant 
‘**‘Joshua,’’—a military leader. No; was it not 
rather intended that in the very name of the meek 
and lowly One there should be an echo of conflict 
and a hint of the awful demand to be made on 
his courage and boldness before 


‘* He called across earth's tumult and its tumult fell" ? 


All of us desire an undisturbed life, if we can 
have it, and in small things will yield rather than 
wrangle. We are not divided as to the thing 
itself, our only difference is as to method. But 
the method is important ; for the peace that en- 
dures is not gotten ‘‘ at any price,’’ like the peace 
of the hare that runs before the hounds. ‘Things 
easily won are easily lost. 

Two things combine to produce it, and both 
are heroic,—trust and self-conquest. It is be- 
cause it must have this deep, strong, solid basis 
that its sterner side calls for emphasis rather than its 
untroubled front. Confidence in God there must 
be first of all,—a loving, restful dependence that 
resigns all care and plans to him, followed by the 
gathered results of combat with self and life. 







































































































682 (6) 
However serene and calm any face may seem, we 
can read in it, if we will, the heroic record of 
shadowy fingers telling of silent battles and blood- 
less struggles that broke at last in 

' A cry above the conquered years."’ 

Such is all the deeper teaching of the Scrip- 
tures. The story of the man in the ‘Twenty- 
third Psalm whom God made to lie down in green 
pastures and led by peaceful waters seems like a 
The 


graphic picture of the resurrection evening, when 


golden dream, and we envy him his lot. 


the Lord said to the Apostles, ‘‘ Peace be unto 


you,’’ does not seem at first to reflect our stirring 


and toilsome experience. But the man who lay 
down in green pastures and fed at a plenteous 
table was one whose soul God had ‘‘ restored.’’ 
No waters would have seemed still, or pastures 
green, if his soul had not first been calmed by 
God’s restoring touch. And when Christ gave 
peace unto the Apostles, he put a price on it; for 
he pointed to his hands and side, as if he said: ‘‘ It 
cost me these wounds, and the world, like me, 
inust get it through scourge and pain.’’ 

Idle and 


trouble cannot give it : 


luxurious ease and freedom from 
‘‘ Better to know, though sadder things be known, 
Better to see, though tears half blind our sight, 
Than thraldom to the sense, and heart of stone, 
And horrible contentment with the night.’’ 


Life 
is so governed by the law of competition that 
some broken hopes are inevitable,—for only a few 


One of its worst enemies is disappointment. 


can win, and many must lose. If in the struggle, 
therefore, we are to keep our peace, we must 


learn what to do with failures. Broken hopes 
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need not lead to broken peace and shattered 
lives, and they will not if the Country Parson’s 
advice be followed. ‘‘ Let us not,’’ says he, 
‘‘despise the prizes we miss, nor disparage our 
neighbors who succeed.’’ It is not easy to keep 
unsoured and magnanimous when disappointed 
and forgotten ; but the feeling that we are wearing 
‘*God’s uniform’’ and fighting a gallant battle 
stiffens our sinews and sweetens our lot, and gives 
us the ‘‘ calm of the central sea.’’ 

On the piazza of an humble cottage, during the 
summer months just past, sits a young invalid who 
for fifteen years has not left her home, or even 
walked. 
thin, ‘‘ her features sharp with pain that always 
wakes,’’ she keeps serenely happy, a silent rebuke 
to the passing idler and an inspiration to the tired 


workman coming home from the mill. 


A hopeless cripple, stunted, bent, and 


‘« Her face is pale and pinched and thin, 
But glory strikes it from within.”’ 

By her side sleeps her pet collie, lazily dreaming 
in the sun, enjoying his lot because nothing dis- 
turbs him, and his animal wants are supplied by 
the generous hand of his afflicted friend. In the 
suffering girl and the sleeping dog »we see two-pic- 
tures of peace,—the lazy content of the dog and 
Either of these 
We can have the idle content of 
the dog if we prefer it, but, like his, it may be 
disturbed any moment, and to reach i 


the heroic peace of the soul. 
may be ours. 


ist 
stoop to the dog’s level; or, we can struggle for the 
peace of the patient girl, whose brave spirit has con- 
quered pain and poverty, and feels that all is well. 


‘¢ Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm.”’ 


















Religion Better than Theology 


It is pleasant for an editor to find that his readers 
do not all and always agree with him. The power 
for good of a paper, especially a religious paper, 
would be greatly lessened if all its readers were agreed 
as to the truth of everything that the Editor stated. 
He ought to be stating some things that some of his 
readers need to consider as beyond their present 
attainments. And there is little danger of any ed- 
itor's readers unanimously agreeing with him. A 
recent incidental remark, in these pages, that theology 
is not essential to religion, has developed very positive 
ditferences among valued correspondents, from New 
England to the Pacific Coast. A professional sub- 


scriber from New Hampshire, speaking in warm 
words of The Sunday School Times, says, in qualifi- 


cation of his statement : 


But I feel like challenging an editorial in your issue of Sep- 
tember 7, in which you quote, approvingly, the alleged reply 
of Tholuck to a lady, who said she did not understand the 


doctrine of the Trinity. He replied that she confounded the- 


logy with religion, and that ‘theology was not in the least 
sential to religion.'" And in support of that statement you 
quote the faith of the Syrophenician woman, who was blessed 


by Jesus notwithstanding her ignorance of theology 

Then the New Hampshire writer goes on to show 
the importance of a correct theology to those who are 
unsound in their religious views, especially to those 


Notes on 
Open Letters 









who are connected with heretical or heterodox de- 
nominations. 

Perhaps the best immediate response to this criti- 
cism will be the hearty words of an earnest corre- 
spondent in California, who says, as to that same 
editorial and that same remark : 


I could give you a cord of remarks in praise of your idea 
that theology is not religion. What I have suffered in the 
idea that it was, should make angels weep. 


It would be well to understand what theology is as 
distinct from religion. Theology is the scientific 
study of God and his relations to other beings, in and 
out of the Godhead. Religion is the recognizing of 
one's personal relations to God, and one’s privileges 
and duties in those relations. A man may havea great 
deal of theology and no religion. A hundred years 
ago it was peculiarly the case that, in New England, 
very many devoted themselves to the study, or discus- 
sion, of theology, while they paid no attention to 
religion, and did not claim to have any religion. 
That state of things is not to be desired, and it is that 
state of things that was condemned by the godly 
Tholuck, and was called attention to by the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times. A man who knows noth- 
ing of astronomy, who cannot even locate one con- 
stellation, may know enough to pick a night when 


the moon is at its full, or when the stars are bright, if 
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he would drive over a road where he could not go 
well in total darkness. That is parallel with knowing 
something of religion, but not of theology. 


sx 


Do Revisions of the Bible 
Induce Skepticism ? 

A great many persons who value the Bible are 
uncertain as to what the Bible is. Some seem to 
think that a certain translation of the Bible, or a par- 
ticular edition, or form, or style of binding, in which 
that translation has been known for generations, is 
the original and duly authorized word of God. Such 
persons are naturally disturbed by the various revisions 
of the Bible which are made in modern days, as they 
have been in all the days. This conservatism of 
thought, and this attachment to the valued things of 
old, have their advantages, and deserve respect, how- 
ever much they need to be watched and considered 
lest they be a means of preserving and promoting 
error. An intelligent and reverent reader in a South- 
ern state writes, as bearing on this subject : 


As a student of your paper, and as a Sunday-school teacher, 
I take the liberty of seeking your opinion, in Notes on Open 
Letters, as to what a minister ought to say when, in using one 
of the New Version Bibles, he finds different words used than 
are in the Common Version. Last Sunday night I heard a 
minister who took his text, sixth, seventh, and eighth verses of 
the fourth chapter of Second Timothy, and first read the 
New Version, then the Common Version. He then, in very 
positive language, denounced the Common Version as untrue, 
and an insult to Paul, in making him a vain egotist, who never 
used such language as °. He said Paul 
i m, ht a good fight ; I have finished my 
course,"’ but he used ‘- the"’ in place of ‘‘a,"’ and ‘‘the"’ in 
place of ‘‘my.’" Does not this way of attacking the correct- 
ness of the Bible, which has been used and believed to be in- 
spired of God for ages, give the skeptic gooti reason or excuse 
for his doubts and fault-finding ? Would it not be well to 
refer this minister, as appropriate for his careful and prayerful 
consideration, to the twenty-third verse of the second chapter 
of Second Timothy? Is it right for a pastor to attempt to 
make us believe that our fathers for centuries have been de- 
ceived by those who wrote the o/d Bible: Some of us are 
very much worried over this sermon, and would like some 
advice. 


the Common Version. 
4. ve 


It would not be proper for the Editor to declare, 
in these columns, just what particular message from 
God a prophet or preacher should declare to the 
people to whom God sends him. Yet he can prop- 
erly declare what truth God has taught us all, and 
in what spirit we can best make that truth known 
to others. We well know that the ordinary hearer 
may be turned aside from even God's truth by having 
that which he has always counted as God's truth 
sneered at by one who assumes to speak for God. 
We have not only to speak the truth, but to speak 
the truth in love. Sneering and calling hard names 
will not always be accepted as proofs of love. In car- 
rying the gospel even to the heathen, the prejudices 
and lifetime preferences of the heathen must be ten- 
derly considered, in order to win the heathen to better 
things. 

Yet, as to the matter of Bible translations, we all know 
that in the last two or three centuries there have been 
discoveries, in Bible lands and elsewhere, that show 
us what were the original text and teachings of the 
Bible more clearly than our fathers knew them. Our 
fathers were not to blame for their partial knowledge, 
but we should certainly be blameworthy if we ignored 
the added light God has given us. There are state- 
ments in what we call the Authorized Version that we 
have reason to know are of the word of God. Would 
we be justified if we said that they were ? 

This gives no excuse to any skeptic or unbeliever 
for failing to do his duty, or to heed the undoubted 
word of God. They know, and we know, that their 
disobedience and unbelief are not occasioned by the 
varied revisions of the Bible as they have it. May 
God continue to give, to them and to us, added light 
on his truth, and help us all to live up to it ! 
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Genesis 50 : 15-26. 


Lesson 5. November 3. Death of Joseph 


(Read Genesis, chapters 48-50.) 





Memory verses: 18-21 


Golden Text: So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.—Psa. 90 : 12 


COMMON VERSION 


15 § Ard wien Joseph's brethren saw that 
their father was dead, they said, Joseph will 
peradventure hate us, and will certainly re- 
quite us all the evil which we did unto him. 

16 And they sent a messenger unto Joseph, 
saying, Thy father did command before he 
died, saying, 

17 So shall ye say unto Joseph, Forgive, I 
pray thee now, the trespass of thy brethren, 
and their sin; for they did unto thee evil: 
and now, we pray thee, forgive the trespass 
of the servants of the God of thy father. 
And Joseph wept when they spake unto him. 

18 And his brethren also went and fell down 
before his face ; and they said, behold, we 4¢ 
thy servants. 

tg And Joseph said unto them, Fear not: 
for am | in the place of God? 

zo But as for you, ye thought evil against 
me ; 6u¢ God meant it unto good, to bring to 
pass, as 7¢ 7s this day, to save much people 
alive 

2t Now therefore fear ye not: I will nour- 


AMERICAN REVISION 


15 And when Joseph's brethren saw that 
their father was dead, they said, It may be 
that Joseph will hate us, and will fully requite 
us all the evil which we did unto him. 16 And 
they sent a message unto Joseph, saying, ‘Thy 
father did command before he died, saying, 
17 So shall ye say unto Joseph, Forgive, I 
pray thee now, the transgression of thy breth- 
ren, and their sin, for that they did unto thee 
evil. And now, we pray thee, forgive the 
transgression of the servants of the God of thy 
father. And Joseph wept when they spake 
unto him. 18 And his brethren also went 
and fell down before his face ; and they said, 
Behold, we are thy servants. 19 And Joseph 
said unto them, Fear not: for am I in the 
place of God? 20 And as for you, ye meant 
evil against me ; but God meant it for good, 
to bring to pass, as it is this day, to save 
much people alive. 21 Now therefore fear 
ye not: I will nourish you, and your little 
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ish you, and your little ones. And he com- 
forted them, and spake kindly unto them. 

22 § And Joseph dwelt in Egypt, he, and 
his father's house: and Joseph lived a hun- 
dred and ten years. 

23 And Joseph saw E’phra-im's children 
of the third generation; the children also of 
MA'chir the son of Ma-nas’seh were brought 
up upon Joseph's knees. 

24 And Joseph said unto his brethren, I die ; 
and God will surely visit you, and bring you 
out of this land unto the land which he sware 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. 

25 And Joseph took an oath of the children 
of Is’ra-el, saying, God will surely visit you, 
and ye shall carry up my bones from hence. 

26 So Joseph died, deimg a hundred and 
ten years old: and they embalmed him, and 
he was put in a coffin in Egypt. 
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ones. And he comforted them, and spake 
Ikindly unto them, 

22 And Joseph dwelt in Egypt, he, and his 
father's house: and Joseph lived a hundred 
and ten years. 23 And Joseph saw Ephraim's 
children of the third generation: the children 
also of Machir the son of Manasseh were born 
upon Joseph's knees. 24 And Joseph said 
unto his brethren, I die ; but God will surely 
visit you, and bring you up out of this land 
unto the land which he sware to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob. 25 And Joseph took an 
oath of the children of Israel, saying, God will 
surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my 
bones from hence. 26 So Joseph died, being 
a hundred and ten years old: and they em- 
balmed him, and he was put in a coffin in 
Egypt. 


1 Heb. to their heart 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nele 


mn and Sone. 



























Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1901 


1. October 6.—Joseph Sold into Egypt Gen. 37 : 12-36 


2. October 13.—Joseph in Prison Gen. 39 : 20 to 40: 15 
3. October 20.—Joseph Exalted Gen. 41 : 38-49 
4. October 27.—Joseph and his Brethren ‘ Gen. 45 : 1-15 
5. November 3.—Death of Joseph . . Gen. 50 : 15-26 
6. November 10.—Israel Oppressed in Egypt . Exod. 1 : 1-14 
7. November 17.—The Childhood of Moses Exod. 2: 1-10 
8. November 24.—World’s ‘Temperance Lesson . Isa. 5 : 8-30 


5 
g- December 1.—The Call of Moses Exod. 3: 1-12 


10. December 8.—Moses and Pharaoh 


Exod. 11: 


I-10 

tr. December 15.-—~'The Passover ‘ a Exod. 12: 1-17 
" » Py ave _ p= eg a 4 - 

ae ey ee (The Passage of the Red Sea . Exod. 14 : 13-27 

\ Or, Christmas Lesson . . Isa. g : 1-7 


13. December 29.— Review. 


b 


The longing for Canaan waxes as the lights of 
Egypt wane. 


<2 


International Home Readings 
Mon.—Gen. 50: 15-26. 
TUES.—Exod. 13 : 17-22. 
WED.—Josh. 24 

TUURS. 


Death of Joseph. 

Joseph's command fulfilled, 
Burial in Shechem. 
A peaceful end. 


: 26-33 
Psa. 37 : 27-40. 


FRI.—Prov. 4: 7-18. A shining light 
SAT.—Psa. go: 1-12. Numbering our days. 
SUN.—2 Pet. 1: 1-11. An abundant entrance. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
% 


Conscience cannot be inducea to conceal anything. 
tad 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Power of Faith 

1. Awakening Sympathy : 

Joseph wept when they spake unto him (15-17). 
Abound in love one toward another (1 Thess. 3: 12). 
Love... from the heart fervently (1 Pet. 1: 22), 
2. imparting Insight : 

God meant it for good (19, 20) 
‘Things of God none knoweth save the Spirit (1 Cor. 2: 11, 12). 
Will show them his covenant (Ilsa. 25 : 14). 


3. Werking by Love: 


/wi/l nourish you. He comforted them (20, 


Heap coals of fire upon his head (Prov. 25 : 21 
l.ove your enemies, and pray (Matt. 5 : 44). 
4- Inspiring Trust in God’s Promise: 
God will... bring you up out of this land (24). 
Four hundred years . 
15 : 13, 14) 
These all died in faith, not having received (Heb. 11 


21). 
, 22). 


afterward come out (Gen, 


: 13). 


“ % % % 


§- Choosing God’s People: 
Ye shall carry up my bones from hence (25). 


Accounting the reproach of Christ... riches (Heb. 11 : 26). 
Chosen thee... for his own possession (Deut. 7 : 6). 


6. Encouraging Faith in Others: 

He was put in a coffin in Egypt (26). 
By faith Joseph... gave commandment (Heb. I1 : 22). 
Moses took the bones of Joseph with him (Exod. 13 : 19). 


% 


The God of providence owns and blesses the man 
who blesses and owns the providence of God. 


oat 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—From the death of Jacob at the age of one 

hundred and forty-seven to that of Joseph at 

the age of one hundred and ten (Gen. 47 : 28; 50: 

22, 26). Say 1738 to 1683 B.C., within a century or 
two. 

PLACE.—Egypt, at Joseph's residence, apparently. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES. — None ; Samuel 


but see I 


26 : 8-11 and Romans 12 : 17-21 and margin. 
INTERVENING EvENTs.-—Invited by Joseph and by 
Pharaoh (Gen. 45 . 13, 16-20), Jacob and his tribe 
came to Egypt, and settled in Goshen in the Delta of 
the Nile (45 : 21 to 47: 12). At the time when these 
narratives were written, the genealogical heads of the 
nation were counted as seventy (Gen. 46: 
is: 


two female descendants of Jacob (Gen. 46 


27 ; Exod. 
; 22), including sixty-seven male and 
: 8-27), of 
whom some were born after the coming to Egypt (for 
: 12). 
are spoken of as those who came with Jacob. In 


Deut. 10 


example, 46 But, in a general way, the seventy 


addition, there were other female descendants (46 : 
7), and persons who had married into the family 


(46 : 26), and some thousands of dependants. Jacob 
died seventeen years later(47 . 28 to 50:14). Mean- 
while, Joseph was engaged in reorganizing Egypt 


(47 : 13-27). 


% 
Critical Notes 


Verse 15.—The fear of Joseph's brothers was natu- 
ral, but it does not appear that he had shown or felt 
any animosity that would justify it.— Wid certainly 





veguite ; Better, ‘‘ fully requite,’’ as in the American 
Revision. 

Verses 16, 17.—In their fear they do two things. 
First, they send a communication to Joseph.—4And 
they gave charge unto Joseph, saying, Thy father 
gave charge; This translation shows the form of the 
Hebrew. The first clause means that they gave some 
person or persons a charge—that is, an errand—to 
Joseph. In other words, they sent him a messenger 
(Old Ver.), or, better, a message (Am. Rev.).—/or- 
give, 1 pray thee, now: 
‘*Oh! 


to use here.—Aznd now : 


The form of the Hebrew is, 
‘“ Now" 


The formula of transition in 


forgive, pray."’ is not a good word 


the message ; so much our father said, and now we 


have something to say.—Forgive, pray: Rightly 
interpreted, in the versions, ‘‘ We pray thee, for- 
give.’’— Zhe transgression : So the American Revi- 


sion ; not the technical word ‘ trespass,’’ as in the Old 
Version.— Zhe servants of the God of thy father: 
This designation is in itself an argument. They plead 
the religion and the interests they represent, and not 
their personal merit. — When they spake : 
brought the message. 


Those who 


Verse 18.—The second thing they do is to follow 
up their message by coming personally into Joseph's 
presence and making submission. Whether their 
message and their submission were necessary in order 
to placate Joseph, we are not told; but the things 
they did were the right things to do, and they and 
their father and Joseph knew it. They were not 
Thanks 


to Joseph, they were men in good circumstances. 


starved and in rags, like the prodigal son, 


That Joseph should wait till he was asked before he 
formally forgave the wrong that had been done him 
was a mark of true respect to them, as well as of self- 
respect. 

Verses 19-21.—Joseph's reply. He begins almost 
coldly, telling them that he will do what he ought, 
mentioning that their wrong-doing was intentional 
and deliberate, mak‘ng much of the pleasing fact that 
God had overruled it for good, reassuring them by 
promises, and so slipping into a tenderly affectionate 
conversation with them.—Am J in the place of God ? 
The answer implied is the one that is expressed in 
such 1 Samuel 26 : 8-11 ; Proverbs 20 : 
19. The avenging of personal in- 
juries is God's affair, and not ours, and Joseph will 
not usurp God's prerogatives. — Ve thought evil: The 


passages as 


22; Romans 12: 
































































































684 (8) 
same verb as in the following clause. The American 
Revision has ‘‘meant’’ in both places.— 70 save 
much people : 


sut it might be translated ‘‘ a great people,’’ 


Not Israelites alone, but Egyptians and 
others. 
referring to Israel becoming great in Egypt.—.Spake 
kindly : The graphic Hebrew phrase, ‘‘ spake upon 
ts; 
1, etc. ),—a phrase of tender affection. 


their heart ’’ (comp. Gen. 34:3; Ruth 2: 2 Sam. 


19:7; Isa. 40: 
Verses 22-26.—The sequel of Joseph's life.— orn 
upon Joseph's knees: 


Born before Joseph died, so that he could hold 


So the American Revision, liter- 


ally. 


oa 


A Coffin 


By Alexander 


— natures are hard to convince of the existence 
of noble ones. All the years of Joseph's gene- 


had 


fidence in him, and so Jacob's death woke up their 


rous care of his brothers not given them con- 


scarcely sleeping fear. They were right in supposing 
that love for his father, rather than for them, had 
moved the prime minister of Pharaoh in settling them 
in Goshen, but they were wrong in judging what he 
would now do from their knowledge of what they 
would have done. There does not seem to have been 
much intercourse between him and them, for they did 
not venture to go to him, but ‘‘sent a message,’’ as 
The 


dying command, which they allege had been given 


to a great man somewhat removed from them. 


to them for transmission to Joseph, seems scarcely 
probable ; for the latter had been present at their 
have 
Nor 
is it likely that Jacob had any 


father's death, and could 


been directly addressed. 
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them on his knees.— Unto his brethren; Unto the 
Israelites, though some of his eleven brothers may 
then possibly have been alive (Exod. 6 : 16).— Zook 
an oath of the children of Israel: \t follows that they 
had a responsible civil organization. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


“ 


It will be time enough for us to pronounce God's 
judgments on others when we possess his justice in 


ourselves. 


ie 


in Egypt 
McLaren, D.D. 


the thought of God's overruling providence, and of 


There- 
fore, and not because of relationship or of a doubtful 


‘«saving much people alive’’ as his design. 
message from Jacob, he takes on him the duty of 
‘‘nourishing you, and your little ones.’’ When natu- 
ral affection has been all but slain, still God's will 
One cannot but note the 
absence of warmth and a certain tone of reserve, at 


remains his supreme law. 


which we cannot wonder, and which we should not 
blame. 

The stormy morning of Joseph's life calmed and 
cleared into a long sunny day and a still evening, not 
without hope of a bright to-morrow. ‘‘ Nothing in 
his life became him’’ better than ‘‘the leaving it.’’ 
How calmly he fronts the certainty of death, and with 
what confidence he points away from the mortal pro- 
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us comes to leave our half-done work, and pass to the 
silent land, we may do so without an anxious thought 
He 
who calls his servants in from the field to the house 


as to what is to become of our unfinished tasks. 


will see that the furrow is completed which they leave 
half drawn. 


’ 


Joseph ‘‘died in faith,’’ and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews takes his last words as a signal example of 
faith. 


to Egypt would have seemed to make the fulfilment 


To human vision the migration from Canaan 


of the promise to the Fathers less likely, or, at all 
events, less near. The people were settled down in 
Goshen, and nowhere was there the least sign of pos- 
sible return. But faith does not need signs to feed 
on. Like orchids, it can grow and put forth bright 
blossoms although it is only anchored on a piece of 
dry stick ; for it draws its nourishment from the atmos- 
phere, not from the earth. Joseph little knew that 
four hundred years were to intervene before his ex- 
We do not need to know 


God's dates ; it should be enough to be sure of his 


pectation was fulfilled. 
promise. ‘‘ Though the vision tarry, wait for it ; it will 
surely come, it will not delay,’’ however long it may 


be ere it does come. Joseph's faith stretched out 
beyond death, and filled the darkness in front of him 
with radiance. To die with Hope beckoning us on- 
ward, and holding high her torch to light the path, is 
not to die, but to advance. We have a clearer light 
scattering the gloom of the grave, and should be able 
to pass into the unseen with even bolder, calmer step 
than did Joseph. What he knew of a future life we 
cannot tell, but we know that it filled a large space in 
Egyptian thought, and that the very reason for their 
elaborate embalmings was the promotion of the well- 
being of the dead in another life. Perhaps some 
tincture of the thought that the body had some share 
in that future, some confusion of personal with corpo- 
real immortality, may have dic- 
tated the ‘‘commandment con- 
cerning his bones,"’ or it may have 





doubts that Joseph had forgiven 
those for whom he had so long 
and abundantly been providing. 
The brothers wished still to hide 
behind the father, and thought 
that they appealed to the strong- 


est motive when they made up a 





message that would take Joseph 


on the side of filial affection. 
Their own petition is slipped in 
after the alleged voice f om the 
dead, and its terms show how 
little familiarity had existed be- 
tween them and Joseph, for they 
do not venture to call themselves 
but ‘‘servants of 


the God of thy father,’’ thus rest- 


‘* brethren,"’ 


ing their plea, not on their rela- 
tionship, but on their fidelity to 
the ancestral worship, Itis ‘‘ thy 
father’? again which makes the 
force of the plea. Pretty wor- 
shipers they had proved them- 
selves, and little did they know 
of the God who to them was but. , 
the God of their father. Religion was a convenient 
lever for rolling their log, but they had little notion that 
it meant a personal relation to God, or that being his 
servants meant anything more than offering sacrifice. 

There seems to have been an interview with Joseph 
after the message had been sent, and in it they made 
abject submission. Verse 18 distinctly says that ‘‘ his 
brethren a/so went.’' Joseph's answer is dignified as 
well as kind, but shows little of affection. 


He disclaims arrogating God's prerogative of retribu- 


warmth 


tion. He does not this time seek to minimize their 


sin, as he had done in his first disclosure of himself. 


’ 


‘«Ye meant evil against me,’’ says he. He repeats 








THE TOMB OF JOSEPH 


tector to the undving God !—‘‘I die; but God will 


surely visit you.'’ There are no indispensable guides 
or protectors either for the church or the individual. 
The human leaders fall, but the divine Captain of the 
host lives on, and will march at its head till the last 
file has crossed the flood. Sorrowing hearts, to whom 
earth seems empty because one dear presence is with- 
drawn, may find comfort in that thought, which sets 
in sharp antithesis the mortal and the immortal. 
They whose hearts are trembling for the ark of God 
because some valiant soldier has fallen, may learn to 
put away despondency as unbecoming those who 
have an undying leader. When the turn of each of 


been only the natural longing, 
apart from theories of the fu- 
ture, which leads us still to wish 
to lie beside dear ones’ graves. 
But, at all events, the deepest 
reason for the dying command 
was a faith that took no counsel 
from sense, but simply believed 
God. Apparently its triumphant 
certitude infected the people, for 
they embalmed the body, and 
‘che was put in a coffin in 
Egypt,’ —not burying the mum- 
my in its case, as usual, but keep- 
ing it somewhere, as a sacred 
charge, that could be lifted and 
carried away when the hour 
struck. So Genesis ends with 
that silent form, swathed in its 
bandages and lying in its coffin, 
bearing witness through centuries 
to the hope which was the na- 
tion’s life, rebuking all contented 
‘settling down in Goshen as the 
true home, and proclaiming to 
after generation ‘‘ This is not your rest.’’ 
Truly, he, ‘‘ being dead, yet spake."’ 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


a 
The Tomb of Joseph To-Day 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


generation 


HE tomb of Joseph is a very simple shrine, held 

in reverence by Jew, Samaritan, Christian, and 
Moslem alike, situated at the foot of Mt. Ebal, 
between Jacob's Well (John 4: 5, 6) and the little 
village of Askar. This beautiful fertile vale of 
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Shechem, so full of sacred associations, affords abun- 
dant satisfaction to travelers, for the well and the 
tomb are two of the few undisputed sites in the Holy 
Land ; and the memories of the patriarchs, and, more 
especially, the beautiful picture and more beautiful 
words of Jesus in connection with the woman of 
Samaria, invest the place with such interest that one 
is loth to leave it for other scenes. 


SHWEIR, Mr. LEBANON, SYRIA. 
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A good man will use the malice of others as the 
soil in which to grow his own mercy. 


‘<0 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By the late Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


ai — JOSEPH Diep, BEING A HUNDRED AND 
TEN YEARS OLD : AND THEY EMBALMED HIM, 
AND HE WAS PuT IN A COFFIN IN EGypr.’’—It has 


been justly observed that Oriental polygamous families 
seldom keep together long after the death of the father. 
‘The father’s presence and authority having been the 
only bond which held them together, the mothers 
and the children after his death follow their separate 
intrigues and jealousies, and soon all family organiza- 
uuon comes to an end. Such is the case pretty gene- 
rally in polygamous families throughout the East at 
the present day. In the case of Jacob's family it was 
ihe wise statesmanship of Joseph, under the direction 
of the Almighty, which saved them from extinction. 
(ne solemn patriarchal blessings of Jacob, in which a 
tribal organization was given them, and then the of- 
icial seventy days’ mourning, and then the pompous 
state funeral, attended by high Egyptian officials, ac- 
companying the embalmed body all the way to its 


resting-place in Machpelah,—all these circumstances 





iad their due influence upon the members of the 
family, and increased their sense of dignity and im- 
portance as kinsmen of Joseph. ‘ 

For fifty-four years after the death of his father did 
Joseph continue to care for the interests of his breth- 
ren, and by his wise counsels to quiet their contentions 
and rivalries, and thus draw together and consolidate 
the rapid-growing colony of the children of Israel in 
Egypt. In this way he had become, in the order of 
Providence, more truly the father of the people of 
Israel than Jacob himself. The time at length came, 
however, when he was to leave them. He delivered 
to them his parting injunctions, and bestowed upon 
them his patriarchal benediction, and, predicting the 
return of his people to their land, he exacted from 
them an oath that they should take with them to that 
land his bones. He then yielded up his spirit, and 
the people of Israel were left in the land of Egypt 


without counsellor or friend. 
“ 


No life is great in itself, but in its relation to God's 
great purposes. 
ed 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Sin, Suspicious; Love, Gracious 


HEN Jacob died, his sons feared that Joseph 


All his 
tender weeping at meeting them, all his assurances of 


would requite evil to.them (v. 15). 


love, all his provision for them and their little ones 
for seventeen years, did not outweigh the suspicions 
in their sin-warped natures. So it becomes impos- 
sible for sinners to trust God, 

But Joseph’s love.is not exhausted by a plan to 
murder him, nor by their selling him into slavery, 
nor suspicions after forgiveness. Love kept warm the 


heart in all those bitter years of bondage. So now 
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he weeps with them again, unfolds once more the 
divine providence that saved two nations from perish- 
ing by his coming, promised with reiterated assurance 
that he would nourish them and their little ones, and, 
as verse 2I 


says, ‘‘spake to their heart."’ 


men so resemble the Son of man 


Some 
as not to be embit- 
tered by any treatment. 

Joseph comes to die in that land of exile, but he 
has lost none of his faith in God and the fulfilment of 
his promise. ‘*God will surely visit you, and bring 
you unto the land which he sware to Abraham"’ (v. 
24). 


centuries to Him who never forgets ? 


The fulfilment is centuries away, but what are 
He left his body 
in their charge, to be carried up to Canaan. It helped 
their memories like a sacrament. 

His children and grandchildren were around him. 
He who had so great love could have given them 
wealth and honor in Egypt. He chose for them a 
part with a people to be enslaved and evil entreated, 
but having the covenanted mercies of God. So we 
look for a country that is out of sight. 

It is no wonder that Joseph's name appears in the 
roll-call of the world’s heroes of faith (Heb, 11 : 22). 
Teach like precious faith. 

Whatever may be claimed for evolution for man’s 


body, religion must be a revelation. It is great at 
first. 
UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO, 
% 


Our apprehensions of evil are great because our 
comprehension of love is so limited. 


baal 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


T MAY ée that Joseph will hate us, and will fully 
vrequite us (Vv. 15). 
selves. 


They judged him by them- 
Their first instinct would have been revenge, 
and they could not realize how far he was above it. 
Joseph could not have been the man he was had he 
been vindictive. You may ransack history for a man 
of the first grade who was vindictive. 
tent with true greatness. 


It is inconsis- 
You may depend upon it, 
a boy or girl who cherishes ‘‘grudges’’ will be a 


second-rate man or woman. I would as soon have a 
rattlesnake in the cellar of my house as a grudge in 
the bottom of my heart. It scares me. How do I 
know what it will do? 


injuries, until at last it is capable of murder. 


It grows by feeding on its 
And 
yet I know children who brag of cherishing grudges. 
‘«] never forgive, and I never forget !’’ ‘1 will get 
even with that fellow if it takes me a hundred 
I have heard such talk as that from beard- 
Personally, I would as soon boast of being 
a wild Indian or having the small-pox. 
Forgive (v. 17). 


years !"’ 
less boys. 


Those mental processes by which 


‘‘forgiveness'’ is formed in the soul are the most 


beautiful in the world. What instinctive admiration 
we have for a soul that manufactures forgiveness! It 
is wonderful to go into a mill, and see them take old 
dirty rags, wash them, chop them up, soak them to a 
pulp, and then roll them out into great sheets of snow- 
white paper. It is wonderful to see a great river 
receive the turbid waters of drains and sewers, roll 
them about, tumble them together, throw them up to 
air and sunlight, and, fifty miles after they have car- 
ried them past one great city, give them to another 
clear as crystal and fit to drink. But this is nothing 
compared to seeing minds like those of Joseph and 
Jesus receive into themselves curses, injustice, in- 
sult, evil, and by that marvelous alchemy of love 
give them out in the form of kindness, sympathy, 
It makes no 


difference what you throw in to their wheels, nothing 


and forgiveness. I know such hearts. 


comes out but gentleness. No wonder that Joseph 


wept at the bare suspicion of his brethren. It was 
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intolerable,—the mere thought that bitterness could 
have lurked in his magnanimous soul through all 
those years. 

kor am I in the place of God? (v. 19.) 
geance is the prerogative of God. 
mine ; 


Ven- 
‘« Vengeance is 
1 will repay, saith the Lord.’’ Nothing is 
more presumptuous, nothing more dangerous, noth- 
ing more certain to ‘‘ work backward,’’ 


’ 


to ‘* blow out 
at the breech,’’ than the effort to stand in the place 
of God when it comes to the matter of ‘righting 
wrongs.’’ Society has to restrain, but not ‘ vindi- 
cate."" Only God knows exactly what retribution to 
mete out to wrong doers. But there is 
which we may try to stand ‘‘in the place of God."' 


It is by doing good. 


a way in 


And there is no other joy so 
profound as the feeling, ‘*1 am doing God's work, | 
am standing in the place of God,’’—to this poor little 
orphan boy, to this widow and her fatherless children, 
to this poor convict who has just come out of prison, 
to this traveler who has fallen among thieves, to this 
prodigal who has come to himself. Every true- 
hearted man or woman knows by some sweet expe- 
rience what it is to have that deep and almost awful 
feeling, as if one were the good God himself, when 
protecting some poor child of misfortune. 

And he comforted them, and spake kindly unto 
them (v. 21). 


Comfort and kindness,—are there 


two more beautiful words ? father who 
always called his daughter ‘‘ my little comfort,’’ be- 
cause he was never so bothered or saddened or dis- 
couraged that her peaceful face and gentle ways did 
not soothe and cheer and strengthen him. What a 
thing it would be to always exert that beneficent in- 
fluence ! 


I know a 


I have 
met those who took the heart out of me as heat takes 
the temper out of knives, and the summer sun the 
starch out of shirt-fronts. 


How different from some people ! 


Kindness,—why, you can 
lead an elephant with a hair through kindness! All 
this world needs to make it a paradise is Christ's faith 
in God, and the art of kthdness carried to its highest 
power. 

I die; but God will surely visit you (v. 24). There 
you have the ultimate consolation of all reformers and 
philanthropists. Men think of themselves (and others 
think of them) that the objects of compassion who 
lean upon them for support, or the institutions which 
stand in their benefactions, cannot get along without 
them. but God Props fall 
out from under buildings, and piers from bridges, but 


No; men die, abides. 


gravity never loses its energy. It is gravity, and not 
props or piers, that does the business. It is God, 
and not individuals, or even institutions, that keeps 
human society in order. The greatest Joseph or 
Washington or Lincoln is only a medium through 
which the divine power operates. They die, but 
God continues his ceaseless ministrations. The nurses 
depart, the Great Physician continues his visits. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


* 


When life has meant God's hand, death will mean 
his face. 
<0 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N THE subjoined blackboard the letters are the 
initials of the words in black type in the following 
suggestions. 

In what land are we to-day? Egypt. By what 
event is the time of the lesson fixed? By the Death 
of Jacob. Who 
are they ? I see one man be- 
Who is 
Look at the faces of the men, and tell me 
Fear. Now look at Joseph's 
face, and tell me what you seein that. Love. What 


I see several men grouped together. 
Joseph’s Brothers. 
fore whom these men are standing. 
Joseph. 
what you see in them. 


he? 
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(10) 
is he saying to them? What does he promise them ? 
Now call attention to the undying nature of con- 


science as illustrated in these men. It had been many 





HERE? E. 
HEN? J. D. 
HO? J. B., J. 
HAT? F., L. 
HAT THEN? 











years since they had sinned against their younger 
brother, and yet they felt guilty, and feared his wrath. 
The fact is that conscience never dies, and the lapse 
of years does not kill it. Impress this on the school. 
Now go on to the last point indicated on the board ; 
namely, What then ? 


school has to suggest, and write down the initial let- 


Draw out any lessons that the 


bal 
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ters of those words (not more than one or two) that 
express for us the practical application of the lesson 
of Joseph's death. 
New York City. 
a 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs ’"’) 


‘Hark! the sound of holy voices."’ Psalm 34 : 11-18. 


‘* Brief life is here our portion."’ (47 : 1-6.) 
‘*Come, let us join our friends above."’ Psalm go : 1-3, 10-12. 
‘Work, for the night is coming.”’ (123 : 1, 2, 5, 6.) 
“The saints of God! their conflict Psalm 103 : 13-18. 
past.” (149 : 11-15.) 
‘* There is a blessed home."’ ra a Tries 
‘Jerusalem ! my happy home." Psalm 16 : 7-11. 
“There is a land of pure delight."’ (249 : 1-4.) 
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It's a cold love that never melts to tears. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories 
Illustrating God’s Care. 


Il. Lesson Truth: We Should be Diligent in Right 
Doing. 
Hil. Goiden Text: So ‘each us to number our days, that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom,.—Psa. 90: 12. 
IV. Result Sought: 
Greater diligence in unselfish helpfulness. 


V. Starting-Points : 


[Norr.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 


teacher, if preferred 


The bees and the ants. 


N 


A funeral. 
3. A very good old man. 


Vi. Steps in the Teaching Process 
(Notrs.—This is the fifth lesson on the life of Joseph. In it there is 
very little lesson material suitable for the child. It will therefore be 
well to make it largely a lesson for the review of the life of Joseph.] 


I. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY, 
How many of you have ever watched the bees and 


the ants ? What were they doing ? 


Did you ever see 
any idle ones? 
2. THE LESSON StToryY, 

Our lesson story to-day is about the death of Joseph. 
His was a very busy life. It was full of kind deeds 
He knew that he would 
have to die some day, and he 


and helpfulness to others. 
wanted to do all the 
good he could while he lived. 

Joseph's father and brothers lived with him in the 
land of Canaan until the father, whose name God had 
changed from Jacob to Israel, became a very old man, 
One day Israel became ill, and not long after that 
God took him to heaven. Joseph was very sad when 
his father died, and he mourned for him very much, 


and friends came to mourn with him. 


Then Joseph 
took his wife and children and his brothers, and a 
great company of other people, and together these 
children of Israel made a funeral procession, and went 
up into the land of Canaan to bury Israel near his 


home. 


When Joseph came back to Egypt with his brothers, 
he was very kind to them, and cared for them just as 
well as he had All 


when their father was alive. 


through his life Joseph was doing many kind things. 
He was a faithful man, just as he had been a faithful 
boy. When Joseph was a hundred and ten years 


old, God took him home to heaven. 
3. TRANSITION, 

How did Joseph try to do the errand his father 
sent him todo? How did he do the work that his 
master, the rich man, gave him? How did God re- 
ward him for being faithful? How did Joseph do 
the work that Pharaoh the king gave him to do? 
How did Joseph treat his brothers who had been so 
How did he treat his father ? What 
kind of a boy was Joseph ? What kind of a man was 
How old was he when he died ? 


cruel to him? 


Joseph ? 
By means of the answers to the above, emphasize 
the fact that Joseph was diligent in right doing all 
through his life, and then call for the Golden Text. 
4. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 
Let me tell you a story. There was once a little boy 
named John who was very thoughtless and idle. One 
day he took his cap and walked slowly down the road. 
It was a fine morning. The sun shope and the birds 
sang in the trees, the brook ran along sparkling in 
the sun, the rabbits darted in and out of their holes, 
and all around him seemed to be happy and gay. 
Soon John saw a bee flying about, alighting first 
upon one flower, and then upon another, so he said, 
‘*Pretty bee, will you come and play with me?’’ 
But the bee said, ‘‘ No; I must not be idle ; I must 
go and gather honey.”’ 

Then John got up and went on till he came to a 
hay-rick. He saw a bird pulling some hay out of the 
hay-rick, and said, ‘‘ Little bird, will you come and 
play with me?’’ But the bird said: «*No; I must 
idle. I must get some hay and some moss 
and some wool to build my nest with, so that I can 
keep my babies safe and warm. Then I am going 
to teach them to sing, so that all the people who 
listen to us will be made happy. I'm off. Good- 
morning.’’ 


not be 


So the bird flew away. 

Then the little boy saw a horse, and said, ‘‘ Horse, 
will you come and play with me?’’ But the horse 
said : ‘‘No; I must not be idle, or else there will be 
no corn to make bread with, and the children will go 
hungry. Here comes my master. (:ood-morning.”’ 

Then John said to himself: ‘‘Oh! is that the way ? 
Is nobody idle? Are all the bees and the birds and 


the horses busy making somebody happy? I must 
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go and do the same.’’ And in a little while he was 


found carrying some wood for Granny Slowsteps. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


‘The Truth 


‘ : Diligence in 
emphasized. 


Right Doing 





Questions on the Life of 
Joseph which Draw from 
the Children the Fact that 


ed he was Diligent in Right 
The esson | The Life and Doing. 
Story. Death of Joseph. 


Preparation 

for Lesson 

Story. 
MONTREAL, CAN, 


ransition. 


Bees, Birds, ete. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


“ia OUTH is a savings-bank for old age.’’ Let 

this proverb be your motto for this lesson. 
Teach your pupils how a right life now will lay up 
treasures which will accumulate for their happiness in 
old age. No other character in the Bible affords such 
an opportunity for this purpose as that of Joseph. 
of books 


Only those things are 


The Old Testament is no more a collection 
of biography than of history. 
told of men which show their part in fulfilling the 
The rec- 
ord of nearly all the last half of Joseph's life, fifty- 
four 


divine purpose of making a chosen nation. 


years, is crowded into thirteen verses. It 
shows us: 

1. The Consequences to Old Age of the Sins of 
Youth. Joseph's brothers were old men when they 
returned from the funeral of their father. They had 
done all that was worth recording, but they had not 
suffered all the consequences of their wrong doing. 
Joseph had freely forgiven them, and had for years 
cared for them But they could 


not believe that he cherished no ill-will to them, and, 


and their children. 


now that their father was dead, the old fears haunted 
them (v. 15). 

The saddest consequence of wronging another is the 
loss of faith in human goodness. Men who have 
been unworthy to be trusted find it hard to trust 
others. The sins committed in one’s youth cause 
loss in the moral fiber of manhood. Their memory 
and consequences come back to plague one in his old 
age. Impress it deeply on your pupils that to break 
one of God’s commandments is to bring calamity 
into their future. Joseph wept because of his broth- 
ers’ want of faith in him, but he could not wipe out 
for them the memory of their crime. 

2. The Providences of God Overruling our 
Wrong Doing. 


edness from which 


There is a restraining power in wick- 
‘+ Te 
meant evil against me ; but God meant it for good."’ 
They meant to kill a brother, but God meant to save 
a nation. 


bad men cannot escape. 


When one has repented of wrong, he can find com- 
fort in the fact that God is bringing good out of evil. 
History witnesses to that. Experience points to it. 
Out of sin and pain, of apparent defeat of good pur- 
poses and triumph of evil designs, the plan of God is 
evolving. Let us not permit morbid views to abide 
with us. 

3. The Fruits of Right Living in Youth Blessing 
Old Age. In Joseph they appeared in : 

(1.) A kind disposition toward his fellow-men. He 
was above even a wish to harm those who had wronged 
him, and the happiness of others delighted him. His 
brethren had lost, but he had gained, by that strange 
trial which had shadowed so many years. 

(2.) Honors from goodness recognized. It was 
long before he had credit for what he was, and for the 
choicest years of his youth he was a slave or a pris- 
oner. If he had hated those who wronged and op- 
pressed him, should we ever have heard of him? 


But for eighty years he lived in honor. Egypt, his 
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brethren, his children and grandchildren, called him 
blessed. The honors bestowed on those who have 
served others faithfully in youth are sweet to old age. 
You can cite many examples. 

(3-) Stedfast faith in the future. Joseph does not 
say that he hoped to live after death, but the Egyp- 
tians believed in personal immortality, and he arranged 
that his body should be preserved, as they were ac- 
customed to do, in hope of resurrection. His last 
days were cheered by the assurance that he would 
constantly be of service to his posterity. His un- 
buried bones kept alive in coming generations, for 
more than two centuries, his prophetic assurance (vs. 
24, 25), till at last the Israelites started to do as he 
had said, and after forty years of wandering, and we 
know not how much longer waiting, his body was at 
last buried almost in sight, probably, of the pit into 
which, ages before, his brothers had cast him to die 
(Josh. 24 : 32). 

Suggestive Questions 

1. Joseph’s Brethren’s Distrust of Him. What 
had he ever done to make them fear him? Why did 
they fear him? What could take away their fear? 
What is forgiveness? Who can receive forgiveness ? 
Who can forgive ? 

2. Joseph’s Happiness in Old Age. How did his 
brothers grieve him? How did he gain happiness 
from them ? (v. 21.) How did Pharaoh honor him? 
(Gen. 50: 6-9.) What enjoyment had he in his own 
home ? (v. 23.) What may youth expect when they 
faithfully serve God ? 

3- Joseph’s Legacy to his Posterity. What 
promise did he leave to them? (v. 24.) How did he 
keep the promise before them and their children? 
(v. 25.) How long did they keep his body? Where 
was it buried at last? What good is he still doing for 
mankind ? 

Boston. 
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Confession of wrong may not right the deed, but it 
may rectify the doer. 
<p 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Last Days of Jacob and Joseph 


I. THE GENERAL 
50 : 26). 


|For each member of the Bible class.] 


PREPARATION (Gen. 47 : 13 to 


The last four chapters of the Book of Genesis close 
up the history of the patriarchs. They throw much 
additional light on the personality of Jacob and of 
Joseph. The aged Jacob became a truly venerable 
and praiseworthy character. As his death approached, 
he wished to be assured of burial in the land of his 
fathers,—the land where God had blessed them. 
How he estimated the value of their active relations 
with God is shown by his tender words, ‘* The God 
before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac did 
walk, the God who hath fed me all my life long unto 
this day, the angel who hath redeemed me from all 
evil, bless the lads; and let my name be named on 
them and the names of my fathers Abraham and 
Isaac; and let them grow into a multitude in the 
midst of the earth ’’ (48 : 15, 16) ; and by his promise 
to Joseph, ‘‘God will be with you, and bring you 
again unto the land of your fathers."' 

Joseph, on the other hand, comes before us at first 
in the role of a subject whose loyalty to his sovereign 
outweighed his tenderness toward his fellows. Chap- 
ter 47 describes the method by which he used- his 
supply of the necessaries of life as a means of reducing 
all Egypt to a condition of virtual serfdom. This was 
shrewd from the Pharaoh's standpoint, but a bitter 
necessity from that of the people. Woubtless, how- 
ever, it would have been regarded, even well into this 
century, as conduct befitting the business representa- 
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tive of a ruler. Joseph shows, by his anxiety to have 
his sons adopted by the aged patriarch, by his insist- 
ence on the duty of giving his father a burial im the land 
of Canaan, and by his exaction, at the last (50 : 25), of 
ari oath that his bones would be taken thither, that he 
too was ever loyal to the land, as well as to the God, of 
his fathers. His chivalrous spirit is manifest also in 
his free forgiveness of his conscience-haunted breth- 
ren (50 : 15). 

These chapters contain much of interest. They 
allude to the exceptional dignity of the priesthood 
(47 : 22, 26) in Egypt, to the value placed upon every 
detail of the dying Jacob's blessing (48 : 17, 18), to 
the process of embalming the dead (50: 2), and they 
embody a poem remarkable for its beauty and its 
strength, coming from the passing patriarch. 

We may now survey briefly the progress of the 
divine purpose in the whole book of Genesis from the 
twelfth chapter. In Abraham's call the world had a 
‘« He is called from the land of his 
birth to another country, which, for many reasons, 
historical and geographical, was peculiarly fitted to be 
the scene of a historical revelation.’’ 


new opportunity. 


God guards his 
interests, crowns him with prosperity, overrules his 
mistakes, guides his career, admits him into a cove- 
nant relation. Jacob is a different type, so self- 
reliant that only by severest discipline does he become 
the sort of man whom God can claim for his own. 
In his son Joseph we find a man more according to 
the divine ideal, ‘‘of heaven-born insight, heroic 
faith, and invincible hope.’’ In his day, the chosen 
family come to Egypt, and are there lost to view, but 
only that they may emerge again better than ever 
fitted for the work to which God will call it. 

I]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 


them. For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be 
mailed free by the Editor.] 


The quotations above are taken from ‘‘ The Mes- 
sages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians,’’ an 
extremely interesting and helpful book just published 
(Scribner's). The works of Meyer, Dods, and Gei- 
kie have been repeatedly referred to, as well as 
Driver's thorough article on ‘‘ Joseph,’’ in the Hast- 
ings Bible Dictionary. 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 


to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of ‘The Sunday School Times.] 


1. Joseph as a Financier. (1.) Was his acquisition 
for the Pharaoh of the title to all the property of the 
Egyptian people something to be commended from 
the standpoint of to-day? (2.) Would twenty per 
cent be an unreasonable proportion for the king ? 

2. The Adoption of Joseph's Sons. (3.) Note the 
reasons for and the indications of Jacob’s particular 
affection for Joseph. (4.) Did they take the place of 
Joseph in the tribes? (5.) To whom was given the 
supremacy, and in what terms ? 

3. The Blessing of 
greater blessing, Judal 
22-26.) Of the other 
serve that title ? 


‘acob. (6.) Which had the 
(40 : 8-12) or Joseph ? (49: 

'ussings,’’ which really de- 
(7.) To what extent does this poem 
forecast the history of these tribes ? 

4. The Death and Burial of Jacob. (8.) Had the 
spirit of the young Jacob been wholly eliminated from 
the aged Israel ? 

5. The Last Days of Joseph. (9.) What seems to 
have been involved in ‘‘ knowing Joseph’’ ? [Long : 
last 4. ] 

6. The Patriarchal Period. (10.) Did the biblical 
writers follow an ideal method of relating what they 
had to say ? 

IV. LEADING THOUGHTS. 


For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


SOME 


Surrounded as he was by all comforts and luxuries 
of Egypt, Joseph’s mind, like Jacob's, was ever on 
Canaan and that for which ic stood. 
the ‘‘ pilgrim spirit.”’ 


Meyer calls in 


(11) 687 


The precedence which God recognizes is that of 
usefulness. Many must, like Manasseh, lose the first 
place, because they think to inherit rather than to 
earn it. 

Nothing is so persistent and fear-arousing as the 
recollection of unworthy acts in the past which deserve 
punishment. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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He never knows the best in life who looks for noth- 
ing better. 
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A Congress for the Peace 
of the World 


By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 


Author of ‘‘ The Federation of the World,’’ and Secretary 
of the American Peace Association. 


HE Tenth International Peace Congress has just 

closed its deliberations in Glasgow. I ought 
rather to say the seventeenth, for a most important 
and immensely successful series of seven peace con- 
gresses was held fifty years ago in London, Paris, 
Frankfort, Brussels, and Edinburgh. 
These were organized on the initiative of Elihu Bur- 
ritt, Richard Cobden, Victor Hugo, John Bright, 
Henry Richard, and others of the leading men of that 
day. But they were in advance of their time, and are 
now almost unknown to the younger peace advocates 
of our day. 


Manchester, 


The most important thing, perhaps, about the 
recent congress, —the tenth of the modern series, —was 
the mere fact that it was held. That the movement 
inaugurated at the time of the Paris Exposition in 
1889 has shown such vitality as to continue with 
unabated interest and power for twelve years, the last 
three of which have been so full of obstacles in its 


way, is a fact of the utmost significance. 


The Lord Provost’s Royal Welcome 

The congress just closed met at Glasgow, during the 
Exposition, on the invitation of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. Its welcome 
by the Corporation of the city could not have been 
more cordial and generous. A reception was given 
the members and their friends on the opening evening 
in the Municipal Building—one of the finest in 
Europe—by the Lord Provost and other city officials 
in their robes of office. Nearly a thousand people 
were present. The members of the Congress went 
away from this splendid reception feeling that their 
cause was no longer to be scoffed at. 

At the opening meeting of the Congress nearly two 
hundred delegates appeared, and many adherents 
coming of their own accord. England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Switzerland, Persia, India, Armenia, 


and the United States, were represented. 


How the Peace Idea is Spreading 

After the opening address of the chairman, Dr. 
Spence Watson, a distinguished English publicist 
from 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, responses were given by 


delegates from the different countries. It was in- 
spiring to hear them telling in their own tongues, or 
trying to tell in Englisi which only an invincible 
peacemaker could understand, how the peace cause 
was doing in their countries. The reports from nearly 
all parts of Europe were encouraging, 1n spite of the 
heavy shadows thrown by the ever-increasing arma 
ments, the Boer War, and the Chinese troubles. The 
ideas of the friends of peace were spreading, we were 


informed, in Germany, in Austria, in Italy, in Spain, 


688 (12) 
in Denmark, in Belgium, in Holland ; 
while in France an extraordinary revo- 
lution was going on, so the veteran Mr. 
Frederic Passy told us, among teach- 
ers, in their conceptions of patriotism 
Mr. 


Novicow, the distinguished sociologist of 


and the mutual relations of nations. 


Odessa, declared to us that, though for 
political reasons Russia had as yet no 
peace society, the Russian people were 
A Swiss 
delegate said that all the people of Switzer- 


the most pacific in Europe. 


land were for peace. A Persian gentle- 
man informed us that he had become so 
possessed with peace ideas that he had 
founded a society in his far-away country. 
Sir Joseph Pease, M. P., 


the last two days, was bold to say that 


who presided 


in the more than thirty years of his par- 
liamentary life he had never known, in 
sition to warasnow. Senator Marcoartu, 
the leader of the peace movement in 
Spain, gave us an account of the Pan- 
Spanish Congress held in Madrid last 
year, at which representatives of all the 
Spanish-speaking countries had voted in 
favor of treaties of obligatory arbitration 
between their governments. 

The number of women in the Congress 
was as great as that of men, and some of 
the ablest papers and speeches were by 
A delegate called attention to 
all 


Europe who have connected themselves 


women. 
the large number of women over 
with the movement, and gave this as one 
of the most encouraging signs of its ulti- 
mate success. 

The Mission of the Congress 

The work of the Congress was similar 
to that of all arbitration and peace con- 
gresses,—effort, that is, to widen and 
deepen peace sentiment; the devising 
and perfecting of pacific measures for 
settling disputes between nations ; and, 
in general, the promotion of larger inter- 
national acquaintance, friendship, trust, 
and mutual service. Though these sub- 
jects have been before each of the ten 
peace congresses, interest in them never 
seemed fresher and warmer than this 
year. 

The chief stress of the Congress was 
laid, naturally, on the subject of arbitra- 
tion, though a number of related topics 
were discussed,—Christianity and war, 
the duties of ministers of religion, saner 
teaching in the schools in regard to patri- 
otism and the mutual relations of nations, 
the economic aspects of modern war, 
duelling, conscription, disarmament, neu- 
trality, etc. Resolutions were passed ex- 
pressing deep satisfaction at the estab- 
lishment of The Hague court, urging the 
bringing of the court into speedy opera- 
tion, the negotiating of treaties of obliga- 
tory arbitration between nations, and the 
bringing of all the Powers not yet signa- 
tory to The Hague convention to partici 
pate in its provisions. Immediate trea- 
ties of obligatory arbitration were urged 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, Great Britain and France, France 
and Russia, and the nineteen American 


republics, soon to meet in conference by 


representatives in the city of Mexico, as 


the present relations of these nations are 
such as to favor the contracting of such 


agreements. 
that all such treaties that may be entered 


| into should specify The+Hague court as 


the tribunal to which controversies should 
be referred. 

The Congress felt not a little the pres- 
sure put upon it by the political situation 
in Great Britain. It would not have come 
to Glasgow this year but for the belief 
that the 


entertained Boer war would be 


over by this time. There was less frank- 
ness and directness of speech than at the 
Paris Congress. The foreign delegates 
felt that it was hardly courteous to smite 
Great Britain's breast while they were 
enjoying her hospitality. Many thoughts 


and feelings about South Africa were 


thetefore left unsaid. But every hint at 


the subject, even in the most general 
| and abstract way, revealed instantly the 

. ] 
the House of Commons, so much oppo- 


mind of the Congress on the war. The 
condemnation of it, though silent, was 
as dcep and impressive as can well be 
imagined. 
The Congress Declined to ‘‘ Explode ”’ 
There was some very plain speaking 
on the subject by British delegates, but 
the Congress kept its head, as it became 
an international gathering to do. 
the resolutions on arbitration, The Hague 
court, etc., were under discussion on the 


third day, Mr. W. T. 


platform, and in an impassioned speech 


Stead mounted the 


moved an additional resolution, which, 
though couched in general terms, was 
meant to anathematize Enyvland for re- 
fusing to arbitrate her differences with 


the Transvaal, for violating the laws of 


It was strongly insisted also | 


When | 
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Rome, Berne, Chicago, Antwerp, Buda- | 


pest, and Hamburg—to the volume of 


opposition to the barbarous methods of 


war, which is steadily, and not very 
slowly, developing from year to year in 
all civilized countries, and demanding 
with increasing emphasis that interna- 
tional controvess4es shall be settled by 
appeal to reason «and right, instead of 


blind and soulless brute force. 


An Object Lesson in Peace 

One thought has been constantly sug- 
gested to the mind by the place where 
the Congress has met this year. 
all this re four centuries or 
war was practically universal 
ceasing. Here Scotland 
England, clan with clan, Highlander 
with Lowlander. Every frith, lake, river, 
was red with blood. Every hillside, every 
valley, was the graveyard of thousands 
of brave men who slew each other in 
battle. How foolish and useless it all 
seems now! There is no more peaceful 
community in the world than this at the 
present time. Glasgow has become the 
second city in the United Kingdom, 
the most sensible and progressive muni- 
cipality in existence, the seat of as fine a 
bit of civilization as the sun shines on. 
War has passed away forever, and uni- 
versal, permanent peace reigns, and with 
it a steady prosperity and happiness. It 
is aconcrete prophecy of what will surely 


SO 
and un- 
fought with 


cion, ago, 


| come to pass—let us hope at no distant 


civilized warfare, and for her purpose to 


extinguish the existence of the two re- 
publics. He wanted to produce ‘‘an 
explosion of public opinion,’’ and he 
felt that, if the Peace Congress did not 
explode, it was useless to expect anything 
from the outside. If the Congress had 
been entirely british, this would have 
been very much to the point, and every- 
thing would have gone with him, proba- 
bly. The Congress was for a few min- 
utes brought to the boiling-point, but it 
declined to ‘‘explode,’’ and, on motion 
of Mrs. Edwin D. Mead of Boston, pro- 
ceeded to take some of the dynamite out 
of the resolution before it was adopted. 
The Congress did some of its most 
useful in 


work incidental 


On the second evening the mem- 


an_ outside, 
way. 
bers were given a reception by the pro- 
vost and corporation of Paisley, a city of 
eighty thousand people, eight miles out 
from Glasgow. The reception was fol- 
lowed by a public meeting in the town 
hall, which was attended by some six 
hundred people, mostly workingmen. 
The addresses—one of the ablest being 
given by Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston 
—dwelt largely upon the burdens laid by 
war upon the laboring masses. The sen- 
timents uttered were cheered to the echo 
by the men present, who showed by their 
hearty demonstrations that war found no 
favor in their eyes, as it finds less and less 
favor with workingmen in all countries. 
It would be impossible to give any ac- 
curate estimate of the influence left by 
the Congress in Glasgow or elsewhere. 


But it has added its weight of influence 


day—throughout the whole earth. 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


oe 


Fall Work of the Bible 
Teachers’ College 


UESDAY, October 15, was the date 


for the opening of the Bible Teach- 

ers’ College, Montclair, New Jersey. 
The course which 
ing the year is the result of the advice 
and criticism of many leading 
teachers both in this country and abroad. 
It is arranged in view of a preparatory 
course, which ultimately will be required 
for entrance to the college. The 
course will cover two years. 


The regular instruction for the ten 
weeks before Christmas time will be 


given by Mr. Robert E. Speer, of New | 


York ; Dr. F. S. Schenck, of New Bruns- 


wick Theological Seminary ; Dr. Rob- | - 
Theological 


ert W. Rogers, of Drew 
Seminary ; and Dr. Wilbert W. White, 
principal of the college. Mr. Speer will 
conduct a course of studies on ‘‘The 
Theory of the Christian Life’’ on 
Wednesday afternoons. Dr. Schenck will 
conduct a course of studies, on Thursday 
afternoons, on psychology and pedagogy. 
Dr. Rogers, on Fridays and Saturdays, 
will conduct two courses, one on ‘‘ Psalm- 
ody and Wisdom Literature,’’ the other 
on the ‘History and Prophecy of the 
Babylonian Period.’" Dr. White will 
conduct courses in the Gospels and on 
prayer. He will also give a series of 
book studies, and will conduct the Sun- 
day-school normal class which meets on 
Friday evenings. 

Besides the regular instruction, lectures 
on subjects related to the Bible and its 
study will be given by eminent teachers 
and clergymen. Among others, Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, editor of the New York 
Christian Advocate, will deliver 
lectures on the Bible and Christian 
Science. 

Under the auspices of the Extension 
Department of the College all students 
will do mission work and teach Bible 
classes in New York City on Monday 
afternoons and evenings. ; 

A woman's department has been or- 


| ganized, and a beautiful residence has 


| —as in previous years at Paris, London, | been leased in Montclair as a home for | ¢ psn and degree. 


is to be followed dur- 


Bible | 


Bible | 


four | 
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young women who may attend the Col- 
lege. 

‘The work of the College has attracted 
the attention of the religious world, and 
its progress is being watched with keen 
interest. ‘The second year promises to 
be in every way an advance on the first, 
the record of which is in many respects 
remarkable 

Any one wishing information about 
the courses and times may communicate 
with the principal, Dr. W. W. White, 197 
Walnut Street, Montclair, New Jersey. 


tanh) 


BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 vr more lines to be 
used within a year, or fora space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a vear. ositions mity be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never suaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
horalladvertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
lor inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular vate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to characier, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
for Terms of Subscription, see page 690. 


Over | 





Rev. G. Campbell Morgan’s 


DEVOTIONAL READINGS 
IN THE GOSPELS 











During the year 1tg02 the Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan will edit the L/d/e 
Notes for Datly Devotions in the 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN’ WORK, and 
will give a brief devotional exposition 
upon each passage of Scripture in order, 
beginning in the Gospel of Matthew and 
continuing during the year through 
Mark, Luke, and John. 


B® Send a postal card with your 
address for a free sample copy to 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 
East Northfield, Mass. 








FOR EVERY TEACHER 
q IN EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

Dr. A. F. Schauffler has just written for us, 
“ The Teacher, the Child, and the Book,”’ 
which, we are told, one of the most 


helpful volumes ever printed for Sun- 
day-school teachers. 


is 


It is the outcome of long personal ex- 
perience, and advocates methods proved 
good by continuous testing. 

Every teacher should own it. 


200 pages. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


W. A. WILDE CO. BOSTON AND 











THE HOLY BIBLE 


Newly edited by the American Revision Committee, 
A. D. 1901, being the 


American Standard 
Edition of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


Long Primer type, references, topi- 
cal headings, and indexed Bible 
maps. Prices from $1.50 to $o. 

elson’s Teachers’ Bibles contain 
_ - ibetical Order All styles and pa es 


or sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue 


Thos. Nelson & Sons., Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., N.Y. 
RAPID BIBLE STUDY by mail, lea 





* Helps” 


in 


to 





leading to di- 
Catalogue free. Write Prof. 
- Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 
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Nobody else but 
me puts his name 
on lamp chimneys 
—there’s mighty 


reason for 


good 





that. MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

vemninstattond ahessmntnen.cend 


Ch ristmas Services 


The Hall-Mack Co.’s services are surpassingly 
beautiful and brilliant this year. A greater variety 
than ever. Any school may be suited. Ranging 
from the very easy to those of sparnliog. _—a- 
None hard. All easy to learn delight to the 
scholars. Send for samples. 


Messiah’s Kingdom 
Gift Divine 


Samples of 
the four, r2c. 
in stamps, or 


Birthday of the King any three, 
Good Tidings of Great Joy ) stamps. 


Price, $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 


Our new concert cantata for children is entitled 
Santa’s Surprise, by J. Lincoln Hall and Irvin H. 
Mack. New ideas, striking, original. 25 cts. per copy 

Other children’s cantatas for Christmas: Santa’s 
Decision, 20 cts. per Copy i Snow Flake’s Christ 
mas, 25 cts. per c opy rip to Old Chris, 25 cts. per 
copy. Send for our booklet, ‘‘ Varied Information. 
HALL-MACK CO. { 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 

Publishers {ise 6 Fifth Ave., New York 








Qur Hotipay SamPLE Pecuere 
are of interest and profit to every pastor, superin- 


tendent, teacher, and individual worker. They 
contain samples of our latest services : 


**Yuletide’s Blessing ’’ ana 
*«*Prophecy’s Fulfillment” 


Our new cantata by Ida Scott Taylor, 


«« Santa’s Trades Carnival ”’ 


also of our New Year greeting cards, calendars, fold- 
ers, collection helps, besides our complete 


Eighty-eight Page Holiday Catalogue 


pricing and describing our immense stock of holiday 

novelties, and church and Sunday-school supplies. 

CENTS in stamps, with your name ona ad- 

10 dre ss, will bring you a complete packet 
by return mail. * Send to- day, while you think of it.’ 


249 Dock Street, 
MacCalla & Co. Philadelphia 


JU aad 


JUST OUT! | 


Gcms of Song 


for the Sunday-School | 


BY IRA D. SANKEY ANI AND HUBERT P. MAIN 


288 Pages, Full Bound in Cloth 
$25.00 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cts. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 
NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two beautiful Christmas Services for Sunday- 
schools, by Adam Geibel . Frank Lehman, and 
others, entitled ‘‘The Promise Fulfilled’’ and 
“The Infant King.”’ Entirely new, attractive, | 
choice, but not too difficult. 5 cts. each; $4 per 100, 
prepaid. For 10 cts. we send these, also two famous 
1g00 services. A New Christmas Cantata, by Adam 
Geibel, entitled ‘‘ Christmas with the Pixies.’’ Merry 
choruses, solos, peacing and eet features, for 
few or many children. 30 cts. per copy (for so cts. we 
send this with another cantata, ‘ Chekstese a Day 
Late”’); $3 per dozen. A New Kind of a Sunday- | 
school Hymn Book, entitled ‘‘ Uplifted Voices,” 
sent for 30 cts., including two Christmas services. 
Money refunded if book is returned in one week. 
15,000 copies sold in 12 weeks. Write for free specimen 
pages. deibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St. » Phila. » Pa. 
A LARGE ARMY OF YOUNG PEOPLE 

in every state of the Union are singing the 
praises of 


HEAVENLY. SUNLIGHT 


A splendid collection of spiritual songs for the Sun- 
day-school, Christian Endeavor, Epworth League, 
and Young People’s Societies. 96 pages. 12 cents 
each, postpaid ; $9.50 per 100, not prepaid. 


MacCalla & Co., 249 Dock Street, Philadelphia 
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Thoughts for the 7 
1» YOUNG cgi 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


| Spirit suffered us not.’’ 


November 3, 1901. 
Our Lives. 


God’s Leading in 


Psa. 23. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—God our preserver (Psa. 31 : 14-24). 
I-11). 


God's plan (Heb. 


TUEs.—Our Father's plan (Isa. 40: 

WED.—Working out 
13 : 17-21). 

THURS.—Need of direction (Psa. 32 

FRIi.—Led by little 
7-13). 

SAT.—The light that guides (John 8: 12 
12 : 35, 36, 46). 


: 1-8), 
things (2 Kings §: 











OU must call him Father,’’ said 
Dr. Babcock once, 
must call him Fate.’’ 


‘(or you 


We can accept his will as the loving will 
of our Father, or we must find ourselves 


checked by his power when what we 


propose threatens to disturb his purposes. 
Just where our wills and his touch and 
conjoin in their working we may not 
know. 
God's will for him, and may obtain 
God's fatherly guidance into it. 

~ 


For God assuredly has a will for each 
one of us, and a way for our feet. There 
is a vast comfort in this. The world is 
an appallingly big world, and we hardly 
know which way to turn in it. And 
sometimes our life seems like the lost 
thing which Jesus called it, like a dere- 
lict, adrift with no steersman or pilot. 
And such a life is void alike of satisfac- 
tion and of power. God's promise to 
be our leader and our guide, to plan for 
us and to acquaint us with his plans, 
offers the very comfort and strength we 


| need, 


% 


God's leading is none the less real 
because it comes to us in quiet ways, and 
seems just the natural activity of our 
minds. His work in nature is through 
its operations, not over them, and in our 
lives he works within our spirits. We are 
constantly erring in our search for some 
external leading of God. 
mistake of Tennyson's friend, 
Hallam, was speaking when he said, 
‘With respect to prayer, you ask, How 


This was the 
which 


| 1 am to distinguish the operation of God 


in me from motions in my own heart? 


God proposes to | cae ; 
; en den anchil f liv | the willingness that is passive. 
have a part in the guidance of our lives. | I am willing to be a missionary,"’ 


not wait to be shown, in some miracu- 


lous way, He went 


straight forward in the line of the great 


what his duty was. 
purpose of his life, trusting God to arrest 
him or to divert him. ‘We essayed to 
‘and the 
Such 


go into Bithynia,’’ he says, 


indica- 


| tions of duty as the vision of the man of 


Macedon were exceptional. The normal 
course of his life shows us a man moving 
forward steadily along the line which his 
judgment and conscience approved, be- 
lieving, with all his soul, that he was 
going in God's way for him, and confi- 
dent that God would check him or make 


his way plain if in aught Paul erred. 


| common round of life, 


% 


We are slow to learn this lesson. We 
will act upon it naturally enough in the 
but when we face 
| great duties, tasks, and sacrifices, we 


| wait for what we call special leadings or 


| calls. 


But any Christian may know | 


| among students once said, 


But this is not God's way. He 
wants men who move to his work, and 
promises to guide and direct such. He 
prefers the willingness that is active to 
‘* Yes, 
says 
one man,—by which he means that he 
will go if compelled. ‘‘ Yes, | am will- 
ing,’’ says another, —by which he means 








Right Hand 


Like an extra hand in the kite hen 
for cLopping meats, vegetables, 

@ fruits, bread, fish, ete., ete., for all 
kinds of attractive : dishes,—the 


ENTERPRISE 
Food Chopper 


Chops coarse or fine. Never gets out of 
order, Each chopper has 4 knives, in- 
cluding 1 for nut butter. Name on each 
machine. For sale at all hardware, 
use furnishing and department stores, 
Send 4 cents for the * Ry ny tem 
200 recipes 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 






























that he will go unless restrained. God 
wants men who will actively do things. 


% 


These are the men whom God can 
lead. As an earnest missionary worker 
‘«‘Even God 
can’t switch a motionless engine.’’ No 
pilot can steer a ship that is not under 


Church Furnishings 





Henry M. King, D.D., of Providence, says: ‘‘ The 
ordinance is a spiritual joy NOW to many who shrank 
from it before.’ 


Individual 
Communion 
Service 


Geo. H. ar. Dept. 
58 Washington St St. + Boston, Mass. 





Write for particulars. 


C, 256 and | 





| way. Rudders can control only when 
there is movement to be controlled. And 
this is the way of God’s leading. He 


wants men with life, purpose, resolution, 
the will to do. Such men will find that 
God is leading them while they strive to 
follow Christ and to reach the needy. 
Each of us is our Father's child, and 
our Father's nature in us will reveal it- 


self in our doing our Father's plans here. | 


And what we do because of the Father's 
Spirit in us, we do as truly at his leading 
as if we heard a voice without us saying, 


| «* This is the way ; walk in it,”’ 


Why should you distinguish them, or | 


how do you know there is any distinc- 
tion? Is God less God because he acts 
by general laws when he deals with the 
common elements of nature? That fatal 
mistake which has embarrassed the phi- 


losophy of mind with infinite confusion, 


| the mistake of setting value on a thing’s 
| origin rather than on the character, of 


assuming that composit must be less 
excellent than simple, has not been slow 
to extend its deleterious influences over 
the field of practical religion.’’ 


| five pounds since taking up Postum. 


God’ s leading is not intended to exempt | 
us from the duty of initiation. Paul did | 


Good Coffee Maker 


Experience with the Berry 


‘I have gained twenty-five pounds since I 
left off coffee and began drinking Postum Food 
Coffee in its place. 

‘*T had become very thin in flesh, and suf- 
fered tortures with heartburn, was a nervous 
wreck with headache practically all the time, 
until one dreadful day when the good doctor 
told me I must quit drinking coffee, as he had 
nothing left to try, to relieve me. 

**T could not drink tea, and had tried every- 
thing else, even Postum, but put it by, at the 
first trial, because it was tasteless. 

** Forced to it again, 
could not be made 


I determined to see if it 
palatable, and found at 
once that when I followed directions, and boiled 
it long enough, that I not only liked it but gave 
it to my husband for several days without his 
I have the 


and we always used the 


finding it out. name 


splendid coffee, 


of making 
best, 
but of late I have given Postum to guests many 
times in place of coffee, 
detected yet. 

‘*Our four children have not drank coffee for 
three years, and all have 


and have never been 


gained health and 
One son, who was 
always sick, has been greatly benefited by its 
use, 


flesh since using Postum. 


and, as above stated, I have gained twenty- 
I am 
healthier to-day than I have been for years, 
and give Postum all the credit. Please do not 
use my name in public.” 


This lady lives in Burlington, Iowa, and the 


name will be furnished by the Postum Cereal | 


Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., 
ested. 


to those inter- 


Individual Communion 
Outfits. Send for /ree catalog 


and list of users. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OvuTFIT Co. 
Dept. 23 23, Rochester, Bm. Ve 


| MAKE MONEY EVENINGS. 


| som employed during the day can make money eve 

ings giving public exhibitions with Magic és" 

tern or Stereopticon. ded 
Write Tek, 





Little oapital nee 
ticulars. 260-page Catalogue FREE. 
STER, Et Optician, 49 Nassau &t., N. na) 


BRLYMYER 
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are ca 


II... 
te te Cincinnatl Beil Foundry Co.. Con Cincinnati, @, 


CHURCH BELLS ,s2irests 


MoSHANE | BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


THE GENVINE MENFELY BFLIS 
f purest refined c 

The most perfect, highest class bells in the wor. 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P.O » ae Ue 
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Light on the 
Story of 
Jonah 


HE story of Jonah, or anything tend- 

ing toward an explanation of it, has 

a claim upon the attention of every 
Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull treats the subject in 
the light of recent Assyriological re- 
search, and brings to bear upon it many 
interesting and instructive facts worthy 
of the consideration of all readers of the 


By 
H. Clay 
Trumbull 


LAPP APP 





; ( 
Bible. > 
‘ This scholarly argument, written so ) 
lucidly and reverently, will show to 2 
} thousands of Bible students new power 2 
and ny | and significance in one of 2 
the mos arvelous bits of history re- 2 

corded in the Old Testament.’’— 7he 

Golden Rule. ¢ 

4 


19 pages (547% inches), with il- ¢ 
lustrations. Price, 20 cents. For sale 
by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, October 19, 1go1 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


** second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers Ihese rates include postage : 

‘ive either to 
75 cts. separate or in a pack- 
age to one address, will »sent at the rate of 75 


' be 
cents each per year. 
One copy, or any number of copies 
8 1 00 less than five, will be sent to sepa 


rate addresses at §1.00 each 


. ne ee copy addi- 
Free Copies (a sini 


1S 


or more copies, 


uldresses 


per year, 


tonal will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 
% 
Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
s43 Additions may be made at any 
Additions time to a club—such additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 


tionate share of the yearly club rates*in force at the 
time the addition is made 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
mailed, separately, at the rate ot 
are $1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special » 
Enough copies of any one issue of the 
all the teac hes sofaschool toexamine it, will be sent 


free, upon application 
% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage 


How Papers 


eques 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES Co., Publishers, 

103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


Educational 














PREMIUM OFFER 
TO OUR STUDENTS 


The American Schoot of Correspondence located 
in Roston, the home of three of America's greatest 
technical schools, offers courses by correspondence in 
Mechanical, Electrical, Marine, 
Locomotive, Textile 
ENGINEERING 
Heating Venere and Plumbing 
echanical Drawing 
To demonstrate the high standard of instruction, 
every s udent enrolling before November Ist will re- 
ceive acomplete set of Instruction lVapers handsomely 
bound in half morocco, forming an invaluable tech- 
nical reference library. 
Hand-book Rie ng informetion as to terms, methods, 
etc., may be had on application. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








DO NOT STAMMER 
You can be cured. Can refer to The Sunday School | 
Times. Have cured hundreds. Send for descriptive 
y00k EK. S. Johnston, President and Founder, Phila- 
17th YEAR. 
BIBLE-TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


Opens 15. Three-year graded course. 
Practical work in New York City. Woman's De- 
partment home. Correspondence courses For full | 


delphia Institute for Stammerers, 
1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


October 


particulars, address } 
Principal, MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY. 


THE 


St. Paul Road 


(Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Ry.) 





ELECTRIC-LIGHTED TRAINS 
Daily between 


Chicago Sioux City 
Des Moines Omaha 


All Coupon Ticket Agents sell tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Ry. 


| 





paper toenable | 





F. A. Miucer, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, LL. 
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Made perfect by 40 years’ experience—its shine is brightest, 
comes quickest—lasts longest—never burns red or cakes on iron. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 





There’s 


a great demand for 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


Colors. 


Many Soapless 
Powders mas- 
qMVerading as 
Soap Powders. 
Either they pos- 
sess little cleans- 
ing power, or 
are merely 
chemicals. 
PEAR_LINE is 
@ true soap powder,=bvilt on 
soap with other things added, 
that double its effectiveness. 
PEARLINE is: improved 
soap,—soap with more work- 
ing power, more economy. 655 


Ain Ovuster Cracker 
with a taste to it. 


Be sure your supply 
is not exhausted 

Before the meal is 
ready to serve. 








Me 
a) 


Ned 
LO ny " 


Sold 
only in 
In-er-seal 


‘é dainty, no light so ww, Sedinaeh 
akT ‘a 


charming as the 9Qa@*@ | 
mellow glow that 
comes from 


CORDOVA 





Prepared in many color tints 


to harmonize 
roundings in 
room, drawing room, 
bed room or hall. Sold 
A everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD 


with sur- 


dining 


Price 
5 cents. 





National 
Biscult 
Company 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday Schoot 7imes. | 
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Guide-Boards for Teachers 
iy W. 6. Mel oases 


Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


M* HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the 

Sunday-school teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 
and informing. ‘The author’s rich and varied experience as 
teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 
utterances. He points out with exceptional clearness ways of over- 
coming the most common hindrances to success in the teacher's 
work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and by- 
way guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths of the 
book. 


may improve the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


H 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers 


Bound in cloth 
16mo. 


120 pages. 
Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents 


For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price, the 
publishers paying the postage. 
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BOOKS G&G WRITERS 





Commentary on the Old Testament. 
! kKzekiel and Daniel. 
Cobern, D. D. New 
Mains : Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. §:< 
The treatment of Ezekiel 


about forty pages of introduction, anc 


Vo! 
By Camden M 


York: Eaton <¢ 


include 


that of Daniel about eighty-five pages. 
The author is a busy pastor, who ha 
been privileged to receive large num 
bers to church-membership, and whos: 
duties have been 


administrative un 


usually pressing. Butin the preparatio1 
of this volume he has contrived to finc 
time for wide and varied reading. | 
shows marks of the haste in which h« 
has been compelled to work, but it ha 
certain It i 
written from a preacher's point of view, 


very great excellences. 
which is, after all, the true prophetic 
To th« 
writer has kept in mind the needs of ai 


point of view. a rare extent, 
average American student of the Bible. 
In the matter of a critical standpoint 
Dr. 
with 


has made himself familia) 
all that 
offer, accepts modern methods, and, t 


extent, 


Cobern 
modern scholars have to 
a certain modern conclusions, 
but always with the reservation that un- 
proved assertions are no more to be ac- 
cepted from mcdern scholars than fron 
any one else. For the ordinary worke; 
in the Sunday-school this is nearly o1 
quite the best of the commentaries on 
these two books. 


% 
Henderson’s Picturesque Gardens. Py 
Charles Henderson. New York: Petc: 


Henderson. $2.50. 

The beauties of fairyland are no longe: 
a myth to any one who will take th 
look at 


resque Gardens. This beauty-filled vol 


trouble to Henderson's Pictu 
ume is a succession of fascinating photo 
graphic reproductions of many gardens, 
large and small, in many localities. The 
| pictures of shrubs, grasses, trees, flora! 
beds, in numerous designs, richly em 
bowered walks, cottage settings, palacc 
|}outlooks, gateways, pergolas, rustic 
houses, bridges, and all that landscape 
gardening and horticulture can devise i 
the direction of the ‘‘ art that does menc 
nature,’’ are here in profusion, and ex 
| quisitely produced. Any nature love: 
| will easily fall in love with this large- 
leaved volume. And as for the gardener, 
or the man who for recreation works his 
little plot of ground, he will find this dis- 
play very suggestive. 
“ 
With the Wild Flowers. By Maud Going 
New York: ‘The Baker & Taylor Co. $1 
There is reason, even in this day of 
prolific publication of books on plan 
An 
easy-reading and delightful book is Maud 
Going’'s With the Wild Flowers. It is 


not technical in language, nor even sys 


life, for republication sometimes. 


tematic in the scientific sense of th« 


word. But neither‘is the simple nature 
lover systematic in his loving or hi 


looking. In this instructive and sympa 





thetic book we roam the woods anc 
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fields, by streams and over hills, and 
look where we list. Here our floral 
friends and foes are described under 
their familiar English names, with poetic 
touch and careful delineation. 
has been revised to bring it up to date, 
where it touches science, and new pho- 
tographic illustrations from nature are 
added. 
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The Self-Pronouncing Bible Dictionary. 
James P. Boyd, A.M. 
Holman & Co, 
to binding. 


A genuine vest-pocket Bible dictionary 


By 
Philadelphia : A. J. 
36 cents to $1, according 


is a new thing. The Holman edition is 
three-eighths of an inch thick, including 
the covers, four and three-eighths inches 
long, and two and five-eighths inches 

The type is perfectly distinct. 
The book is made small by using thin 
It 


prising how much valuable information 


wide, 


paper and narrow margins. is sur- 
lis been here packed into about four 
book will 
especially be a favorite with busy people, 


cubic inches of space. The 


who have to utilize minutes for 


spare 
study, and need to carry their library 
with them. 


% 
The Dream of My Youth, 


Boston: Lothrop 


$1. 
The rage for ruminating has mani- 


By E. P. Tenney. 
Publishing Company. 


fested itself in many issues in the past 


few years, and E, P. Tenney's new book 


is another that will allure readers by its 


title. It inay set them to dreaming too, 


and they will feel the presence of a back- | 


ground of mountain and sea even while 


thought rises and drifts, thickens and | 
The | 


dissolves, like a morning mist. 
author calls the book The Dream of My 
Youth, and the reader may call it so too. 


‘<0 


Books Received 
October 5 to October 14 


Doubleday, Page, & Co., New York 

How to Make Baskets. By Mary White. 

$1, net. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
Miracles of Missions, The. By Arthur T. 

Pierson. go cents, net. 

Harper & Brothers, New York 

Cardigan. By Robert W. Chambers. $1.50. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 

London 

Neglected People of the Bible. By Dinsdale T. 

Young. 35. 6d. 


Lee & Shepard, Boston 


Gail Hamilton's Life in Letters. Edited by 
H. Augusta Dodge. In two volumes. $5 
per set. 

Story of the Cid, The. By Calvin Dill Wilson. 
$1.25. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Selections from ‘Iwice-Told Tales. By Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. 25 cents. 
Teaching of Jesus, ‘The. 
Stevens, Ph.D., D.D.. 75 cents. 
Youngest Girl in the School, The. 


Sharp. $1.50. 
Wood- Pigeons and Mary, The. By Mrs, | 
Molesworth. $1.25. } 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 

Maggie MclLanehan. 
$1, net. 

Anne Scarlett. 


By Gulielma Zollinger. 


By M. Imlay ‘Taylor. $1.25. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
Lyrics of Love. 

$1.25 


David the Poet and King. 


By Margaret E. Sangster. 


By Newell Dwight 


Hillis. 75 cents. 
Last Words (Real and Traditional) of Dis- 
tinguished Men and Women. By Frederic 


Rowland Marvin. $1.50 
My Host the Enemy, and Other Tales. 
Franklin Welles Calkins. $1.50. 
Musical Ministries in the Church. 


By 
By Waldo 


Selden Pratt, Mus. Doc. §1. 
Constantinople and Its Problems. By Henry 
Otis Dwight, LL.D. $1.25. 





The book | 


By George Barker | 


By Evelyn 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The Church, the Churches, and the Mysteries. 
By G. H. Pember, M.A. $2.25. 
Working for God. By the Rev. Andrew Mur- 


ray. 50 cents. 

Cheer Book, The. By Amos R. Wells. $1. 

Clean Life, A. By Katharine Bushnell. 
cents. 

Divine Pursuit, The. By John Edgar McFad- 
yen, B.A., M.A. $1. 

Church in the Fort, The. 
Burrell, D.D. $1.20, net. 

Missionary Readings for Missionary Programs. 
By Belle M. Brain. 60 cents, 


Government Printing Office, Washington 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
the Year 1899-1900. Volume I. 


| 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 

The Home Library: 
} 


5° 


By David James 





Strange Peoples. By Frederick Starr. 75 
cents. 
Midsummer-Night's Dream, A. Abridged | 
and Edited by Sarah Willard Hiestand. 
5o cents. 
Child-Life in Japan. By Mrs, M. Chaplin 
Ayrton. 40 cents. 
The King of the Golden River. By John 
Ruskin, M.A. | 30 cents. 


Sophie. By Madame La Comtesse de Ségur. 
40 cents. 

A Book of Nursery Rhymes. By Charles 
Welsh. 50 cents. 


The Story of a Short Life. 
ratia Ewing. 30 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., New York 

| Footing it in Franconia. 
$1 Io, net. 

Multitude of Counsellors, A. Edited, with an 

| Introductory Essay on the Ancient and Mod- 

ern Knowledge of Good and Evil, by J. M 


By Juliana Ho- 


By Bradford Torrey. 


| Larned. $2, net. 
Golden Arrow, The. By Ruth Hall. $1.25, 
net. 


F. Tennyson Neely Company, New York 
Pebbles and Pearls. By Cleland Kernestaffe. 
$1.50. 
Foreshadowed Way, ‘The. 


By Mrs. 
Aldrich De Kroyft.  $r. 


Helen 





| Peterson's Poems. By J. J. Peterson. 


of Rene Descartes, The (1596-1650). ‘I'rans- 
lated from the Original Texts by John Veitch, 
LL.D. Paper, 35 cents. 


The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va. 

Sylvester Quarry, The. By Elizabeth Olmis. 
$t.25. 

Faith : The Substance and Evidence. 
Rev. R. K. Smoot, D.D. 

Killed in a Saloon. 
5 cents. 

Repentance. 
D.D. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
| What Is Worth While Series. 
‘The Greatness of Patience. 
ing Hadley 
Practical or Ideal? 
D.D., LL.D. 
The Meaning and Value 
William Henry Hudson. 
The Expulsive Power of a New Affection. 
By Thomas Chalmers. 
Ecclesiastes and Omar Khayydm. 
Franklin Genung. 
Religion in Common Life. 


By the 
Paper, 5 cents. 
By L. W. Barron. Paper, 


By the Rev. T. 


M. McConnell, 
Paper, 5 cents. 


35 cents each. 
By Arthur Twin- 


By James M. Taylor, 
of Poetry. By 
By John 


By John Caird, 


D.D. 

Standeth God Within the Shadow. By 
David Starr Jordan. 

Summer Gathering for Winter's Need. By 


J. R. Miller, D.D. 
Wherefore Didst Thou Doubt ? 
B. McAfee. 
God's Sunlight. 
Smith. 
In the Poverty Year. 
35 cents 
The Children of the Valley. 
cott Spofford. 35 cents. 
The Flatiron and the Red Cloak. By 
| Morton Diaz. 35 cents. 


By Cleland 
By Lewis Worthington 
By Marian Douglas. 


By Harriet Pres- 





Abby 


| Marcia and the Major. By J. L. Harbour. 
35 cents. ; 

Little Dick's Son. By Kate Gannett Wells. 

| 35 cents, 

| The Little Cave Dwellers. By Ella Farman 
Pratt. 35 cents. 


Little Sky High Below Stairs. 
Butterworth. 35 cents. 
How Dexter Paid his Way. 


By Hezekiah 


By Kate Upson 


Clark. 35 cents. 
Pine Ridge Plantation. By William Drysdale. 
$1. So. 


The Morning Star Publishing House, Boston 
New Wine Skins: 

$1.50. 
Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston 


To Girls: A Budget of Letters. 
Edwina Hersey. §t. 


J. F. Taylor & Co., New York 


The Van Dwellers. 
75 cents 


Present-Day Problems. 


By Heloise 


By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
The Oxford University Press, New York 


The Holy Bible. Interleaved edition. 


$1.50. 
The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago 
Meditations and Selections from the Principles | 
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“*Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work! ** 














REWIRE VF 
WAS ESS 











Send for our 
FREE booklet, 
“Golden Rules 

for Housework.” 


GOLD 














makes clean floors, bright pans, spotless 
kettles, snowy linen, shining dishes. It 
cleans everything more thoroughly than 
soap does and is much cheaper. 

Try it once and you will always use it. 


DUST 


Itis the ‘ World’s Best Cleanser.” 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 








In both the Authorized and the American Revisers’ Versions 


The Pocket Edition 
of the 


International Lessons 


for 1902 is almost ready to go to press. As the edition is limited, 
and it is not practicable to get out a second edition after the 
first is exhausted, it would be well to send in your orders now. 
Delivery will be made in ample time for use as a Christmas gift. 
This little book contains the text of all the lessons (in both 
the Authorized Version and the Standard American Revised 





Version) in the International Series, with lesson titles and Golden 
Texts, and with fifty-two blank pages for notes. 
ORDER _ The complete lesson text, as selected by the Lesson 
Committee, is used in this book, and not a mere 

NOW portion, as printed in the ordinary lesson help. 
Just the thing for convenient use when the 
Bible or lesson help is not at hand. Its size makes it possible to 
have the book with one at all times. Spare moments may thus 
be utilized in studying ‘‘ next Sunday's lesson.’’ 


From Professor F. K. SanpERS: “‘ The dainty Pocket Edition of the International 
Lessons is wonderfully convenient for one who is traveling around, and very 
attractive in its pretty binding.’ 


From the Rev. Dr. A. F. ScHaurrier: “It is capitally gotten up, and will be 


thoroughly utilizable by me during the next year. 


Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. Size, 


2% x4 inches. About 263 pages, measuring, with covers, \ 
inch in thickness. Single copy, by mail, 25 cents; five 
or more, 20 cents. Bound in fine leather, 50 cents; five 


or more, 40 cents each. 


1031 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 





It is an ideal present from teacher to class, and from superintendent to teachers 





























THE MAYOR 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And 60 he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so muchtthe better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 











Boxes of Gold 
Sent for Letters About Grape-Nuts 


330 boxes of gold and greenbacks will be sent 
to persons writing interesting and truthful let- 
ters about the good that has been done them 
by the use of Grape-Nuts food. 


10 little boxes, each containing a $10 gold 
piece, will be sent the 10 writers of the most in- 
teresting letters. 

20 boxes, each containing a $5 gold piece, to 
the 20 next most interesting writers, and a $1 
greenback will go to each of the 300 next best. 
A committee of three, not members of the Pos- 
tum Co., will make decision - between Decem- 
ber rst and roth, 1got. 

Write plain, sensible letters, giving detailed 
facts of ill-health caused from improper food, 
and explain the improvement, the gain in 
strength, in weight, or in brain power, after 
using Grape-Nuts food. 

It is a profound fact that most ails of human- 
ity come from improper and non-nourishing 
food, such as white bread, hot biscuit, starchy 
and uncooked cereals, etc. 

A change to perfectly cooked, predigested 
food like Grape-Nuts, scientifically made, and 
containing exactly the elements nature requires 
for building the delicate and wonderful cells of 
brain and body, will quickly change a half-. 
sick person to a well person. Food, good food, 
is Nature's strongest weapon of defense. 


Include in the letter the true names and ad- 
dresses, carefully written, of 20 persons, not very 
well, to whom we can write regarding the food 
cvre by Grape-Nuts. 

Almost every one interested in pure food is 
willing to have his or her name appear in the 
papers for such help as they may offer the 
human race. A request, however, to omit 
name, will be respected. Try for one of the 330 


prizes. Every one has an equal show. Don't 


' Those who subscribe now for 
the 1902 Volume of 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


sending $1.75, a year's sub- 
scription price, with this slip 
or the name of this publication. 


will rec 


FREE 


TO 


1902 


Titastratea Announcement of the New Volume for 
1902 and Sample Copies of the Paper sent Free. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


eive 





all the numbers 
of The Compan- 
ion from the time of subscription 
January 1, 1902, includ- 
ing the Double Holiday 
issues; also The Companion's 
9 Calendar printed in 
twelve colors and 
embossed with gold. And then 
the fifty-two issues of 1902. 











YOU CAN PLAY THEM 
WITHOUT LEARNING 





CHURCH BAND OF PATERSON, N 


The Wonderful Zobo 





a 


A REAL NOVELTY FOR ENTER- 
TAINMENTS AND PARTIES 





and unnatural beyond all comprel 
much, 
to the cocing of a dove. Mon 
music-making feature for 
CHOIRS and other Concerts. 
INTO MOUTH-PIECE, ZOBO 
THE REST. 
25c. SPECIAL 
duce the wonderful ZOBO we w 


handsomely illustrated catalogue, 
for 2i5e. 
or money cheerfully refunded. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO. 





The most extraordinary musical instru- 
ment ever produced, so constructed that it 
amplifies and changes the human voice so 
wonderfully as to make it strange, weird 
It seems impossible for it to accomplish so 
It gives you the vocal power of 
ten giants, yet its music may be softened 


CHURCH 


OFFER.—To intro- 
one carefully packed, together with our 


Warranted just as represented 


142-146 W. 147TH ST., DEPT. 21, NEW YORK 


1ension. 


ey and 


SING 
DOES 


ill send 


prepaid 




















write poetry, but just honest and interest- 
ing facts about the good you have obtained 
from the pure food Grape-Nuts. If a man or 
woman has found a true way to get well and 
keep well, it should be a pleasure to stretch a 
helping hand to humanity by telling the facts. | 


Write your name and address plainly on | 


letter, and mail promptly to the Postum Cereal | 


Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 





Ask Your GROCER FoR 


PURINA 
MILLS, 





AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 










B. & B. 


Choice silks and 
dress goods 


an inseparable feature of this merchandising 
—more so this season than ever,—not only 
as to extensive assortments—choice, choicer, 
and choicest fabrics—but more impressive 
close-profit pricing, 

And we want to say right here, we’ll wel- 
come any fair test or comparison you want 
to make. 

Will send samples of goods you’re inter- 
ested in, when you write for them—you’ll 
find them the kind of evidence that will ably 


sustain our side of the case—and save you | 


money. 

Test specially this fine line of 56 inch all- 
wool Mix Cheviots, 65c. yard—yard and a 
half wide—fine sightly goods for suits and 
skirts — greys, blues, browns, tans — every 
thread interwoven with merit. 

Lot of 50 inch Half-Dollar, all-wool 
Ladies’ Cloth, 35c¢. yard—good colors. 

New Dress Goods, 25c. to $3.50. 

New Black Goods, 35c. to $3.00. 

Superb new Fancy Silks for smart waists 
—effects expressive of latest silk richness, 
85c. 

For ready-to-wear styles—Ladies’ Suits, 
Skirts, Capes, Coats, Misses’ and Girls’ gar- 
ments—Men’s and Boys’ Clothing—consult 
our new Fashion Book and Catalogue—see 
how easy we’re making it for you to get the 
genuine dressy fashions for as little and less 
than ordinary. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 











Seven Per Cent 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 
106 and accruedinterest. We can highly recom- 
mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 
est returns. We have a number of other good 
investment stocks. Send for list. 


Hugh MacRae & Co., Bankers, 
- Witmington, North Carolina. 

















Cash Buyers for Real Estate 


rough me, no matter where 
located. Send description and price and learn 
my successful method. W.M. Ostrander, North 
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Pears 


“Beauty is but skin- 
deep” was probably meant 
to disparage beauty. In- 
stead it tells how easy 
that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no. beauty 
like the beauty of health” 
was also meant to dis- 
parage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means 
of health to the skin, and 
so to both these sorts of 
beauty. 

Sold all over the world. 











FOR THE TEETH 


Splendid for children. 
They like the delicious 


flavor. It is cleansing 
and healthful. 25 cents 
—at druggists. Sample 
vial free. Address, 


BE. W. HOYT & CO, 
Lowell, Mass. 














This is the word as it is written on 
the dial of the best watches made 
in the world. The works under 
the dial also bear the word ‘‘Elgin’’ 
and are all that ingenuity, science, 
art and skill can do to make 
a perfect timepiece. THe Watch 
Word is Elgin the world around. 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. 
Illustrated booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Ill. 








to 69% Interest Secured and Paid 


For more than 22 years ‘we have sold our 
carefully selected real-estate first mortgages 
to a great number of investors, without loss 
to a single one. Our pamphlet and list of 
loans furnish full particulars about our loaning fields 
in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and 
will be sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 





American Bidg., Phi'adelphia. See my pge 
ads. in Munsry's, Harper's, and all magazines. 


Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








